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EDITORIAL... 


Will Business Educators Accept the Challenge 
of the Educational Crisis? 


**The Deepening Crisis in Education”’ is the title of Leaflet No. 44 recently 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education. In this leaflet we are told of many 
educational casualties: schools have been closed to 100,000 children; school 
terms have been shortened for at least 1,000,000 more children; 25,000 teachers 
have been dropped, while 1,000,000 more pupils have been added to the schools; 
one of every three teachers must work this year at a wage below that of the 
*“*blanket code’? minimum for unskilled labor; and one of every two cities has 
discontinued some important school service. 


When we check up on the school services that have been retrenched, we 
learn that in about 700 typical cities serious curtailments have been made in 
art instruction, music education, physical education, home economics work, 
industrial arts instruction, and health service. We do not find business edu- 
cation in the list. Does this mean that it has not suffered thus far to any appre- 
ciable extent; does it mean that such a type of service was not listed by the 
general school administrator among most significant school services that have 
been curtailed; or does it mean something else? We do know that the salaries 
of business teachers have been greatly reduced along with the general lowering 
of salaries. It seems reasonable to assume that business education has likewise 
suffered. 


On the basis of the actual facts, business educators should know the status 
and future prospects of their work resulting from the tremendous educational 
crisis that prevails throughout the nation. It should be a great service to busi- 
ness teachers if some magazine, of wide distribution such as THE BALANCE 
SHEET,' would publish a request for teachers to report the ‘‘casualties’”’ which 
they have experienced. The assembled data from the replies might be turned 
over to the National Council of Business Education. The Council could make 
a critical evaluation of the data and propose a program, or alternative programs, 
of reconstruction and advancement. 


The National Council, representative of business education leadership 
throughout the nation, is in a key position to act decisively in collaboration 
with such organizations as the N. E. A. Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education, the Federal Advisory Committee on Emergency Aid in Education, 
and other commissions that are dealing with the deep-rooted economic and 
social changes through which the country is passing. 


No worth-while representative data have been collected to give a picture of 
what is happening and is likely to happen to business education. No central 
organization of business teachers has appointed an EMERGENCY COMMIS- 
SION IN BUSINESS EDUCATION. One thing is certain: business education 
will be fundamental and far-reaching 
in its future development only as its 
leaders make it so. Will business edu- 
cators accept the challenge of the pres- 
ent events and help to plan a great edu- 
cational contribution fora better busi- oo 


ness, economic, and general social life? ‘ 
Professor of Education, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 





‘Tue Batance Suez is willing. 
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Overcoming Difficulties in the Study of 
Bookkeeping 


A report on directed study in bookkeeping 


Brooklyn, New York 


WHY STUDENTS FAIL 

Wirth the conviction that 
“students fail not because they wish 
to, but because they do not know how 
to study,” Dr. Milo F. McDonald, 
principal of the Bushwick High School 
of Brooklyn, instituted a system of 
directed study. This innovation called 
for the assignment of students to study 
periods according to subjects, super- 
vised by teachers of the respective 
subjects. 

I was placed in charge of a book- 
keeping study period. I set before 
myself the question, “What difficulties 
do the students encounter in their at- 
tempts to study bookkeeping?” I felt that if the 
difficulties were ascertained, remedies could be 
devised. This article is an outgrowth of the ex- 
periences with the group. 


METHOD EMPLOYED 


At first, I planned to devote at least a half 
period each day to giving the students special 
work, but found that the students resented such 
procedure, for, after carrying their four or five 
major subjects, they felt they needed the time 
allotted to study as an opportunity to do some 
of their home work. 

Largely out of sympathy with this view, I 
abandoned the notion of taking up special work 
in the directed study period, and instead per- 
mitted students to work on their home assign- 
ments. I prepared check lists of items to be gone 
over with the group, and rather than cover too 
many items at once, waited for the propitious 
moment when instruction in the particular item 
would be warranted. 

As the period progressed, I walked about the 
room to inspect the work of the students, often 
asking questions on some of the things appearing 
on the home work. I encouraged the students to 
feel free to come up at all times with their diffi- 
culties. 


A typical question was, “What is the entry 





for the transaction of the twenty- 
third?” The reply almost invariably 
was, “What do you think?” I did not 
tell the student what to do, for I felt 
that would never remove the cause of 
the difficulty. When the student did 
offer an answer, I followed up with 
other questions out of which grew the 
proper solution to the problem. The 
student in this manner learned to solve 
his difficulties rather than have knowl- 
edge brought to him ona silver platter. 

Students were encouraged to com- 
pare their work with one another and 
to trace errors back to the original 
sources. (At this point it must be 
stated that errors in bookkeeping are sequential, 
one mistake often leading to a series of four or 
five wrong entries.) It was definitely made clear 
to students that comparing answers is far differ- 
ent from copying. Comparing was encouraged; 
copying in the directed study room was impossi- 


ble. 


SPECIFIC DIFFICULTIES 


The specific difficulties that confronted the 
students in studying bookkeeping were found to 
be five-fold. They were: 


LACK OF APPERCEPTIVE FOUNDATION. Al- 
though the student might have known enough of 
the preceding term’s work to warrant his receiv- 
ing a passing grade, he did not know a particular 
topic sufficiently well to follow new work based 
on it. 


HASTY AND CARELESS READING OF THE PROB- 
LEM. Hasty reading revealed itself as the out- 
standing weakness. ‘The students were in the 
habit of reading hurriedly, and, in their haste, 
often jumped at conclusions wholly unwarranted. 
This recurred almost daily for the first three 
weeks, the same students coming up regularly 
for aid because of this defective study habit. The 
minute the student saw the word, “purchased,” 
he said, “Ah, that’s easy! It goes into the Pur- 
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chases Book.” He did not read further in the 
same transaction, “Sent note the same day”; 
hence his solution was incomplete. 


INABILITY TO INTERPRET THE PROBLEM. 
Students often read transactions but could not 
get the implications or significances. 

“Sent a check for invoice of the 24th, $250, 
less a discount of 2%” was to some students ap- 
parently different from “Sent a check for $245, 
in payment of the invoice of the 24th,” and 
called for different entries, when in reality both 
are the same. 


CARELESS RECORDING. Very often a student 
knows the work and analyzes the problem cor- 
rectly, but out of sheer carelessness fails to record 
the entry properly. 

The transaction, “Received from J. Smith a 
check for $300 in payment of his note due today,” 
proved a source of error. One student recorded 
“J. Smith” instead of “Notes Payable.” This 
error might often be because of a lack of knowl- 
edge and would then properly fall into the first 
classification. 


INABILITY TO ANSWER POWER OR THOUGHT 
QUESTIONS. (To recognize the old in the new.) 
In the last analysis, thought questions resolve 
themselves very often into applications or review 
questions rather than the usual drill type of as- 
signment. 

“H. T. Simpson’s check for $745.55 was re- 
turned by the bank marked ‘no funds,’ ”” when 
met for the first time is a typical snag over which 
many students blunder. 

Students who did possess the apperceptive 
foundation, who did read the transaction care- 
fully, who exercised care in the recording of the 
transactions, and who were able to interpret the 
usual problem, experienced difficulty in solving 
power questions. 


REMOVING THE OBSTACLES 


I shall now try to describe some of the meth- 
ods employed to remove the five difficulties speci- 
fied above. 


LACK OF APPERCEPTIVE FOUNDATION. ‘This 
case resolved itself into a private lesson in which 
the student was taught the particular subject 
matter which he did not know. The teaching 
was done not by telling the student the procedure 
to be followed, but by developing the concept in 
the same manner in which the teacher would 
have developed the topic with an entire class. 
The actual class recitation does not allow the 
teacher sufficient time to go into great length in 
developing a topic which one student does not 
know, but which the rest of the class has mas- 
tered. In the study period, however, the teacher 
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can find the time to give the necessary motivation 
and development to the apparently old subject 
matter, which in reality proves “new” to the 
student who is troubled with it. 


HASTY AND CARELESS READING OF THE PROB- 
LEM. The following suggestions and questions 
serve as an indication of the manner in which 
this difficulty was met: 


1. Read the transaction. 

2. How would you answer it? 

. You had better reread the transaction. 

What does it mean to you? 

. What did it mean to you before? 

. Why didn’t you get the same interpre- 
tation before? 


At this point the student realizes that careless 
reading was the cause of his blunder. He further 
realizes that everything appears in the assign- 
ment and that it is simply a matter of exercising 
care in reading. 

Very often a student encountered difficulty 
because he failed to notice a certain word in the 
problem. In that event, the following approach 
was used: 


An & WwW 


1. Read the transaction. 


The student was brought to a sudden halt 
upon reaching a certain word: 


3. What was the last word? 
4. Again ! ! 
5. Now, what would you do? 


I very often found that difficulties arose be- 
cause a student skipped a line while reading, thus 
jumping from one transaction to another. This 
difficulty was overcome by having a ruler or 
blotter cover the lines that were not as yet read, 
allowing only one new line at a time to come into 
view. Although it is a very crude method, it 
proved effective. 


INABILITY TO INTERPRET THE PROBLEM. 
The effects of the transaction upon assets, liabili- 
ties, and capital of the firm were always consid- 
ered. A reversion to Bookkeeping I always proved 
beneficial, for that is the foundation of all work 
in bookkeeping. It is there that the students were 
familiarized with the fundamental equation — 
the basis of all subsequent work. Referring to it 
was, therefore, very effective; at any rate, it 
proved to be a very good tie-up and removed a 
number of the difficulties. 


CARELESS RECORDING. Each case of careless 
recording was given separate attention. This 
difficulty was solved in various ways: in some 
cases by a series of questions on the part of the 
teacher; in other cases, by following the wrong 
entry to its logical conclusion. 








Where the entry appeared in the wrong books, 
the following sequence of questions served as a 
guide: 

1. Did our asset, cash, increase? 


If the answer given is “yes,” the stu- 
dent learned to use the Cash Re- 
ceipts book. 


2. Did our asset, cash, decrease? 


If “yes,” the Cash Payments would 
be used. 


3. Did we buy Merchandise? 

Tken Purchases Book should be used. 
4. Did we sell goods? 

Then Sales Book should be used. 


5. If the answer to all of these was “no,” 
the General Journal should be used. 


POWER QUESTIONS. The first thing done in 
the case of power questions was to tell the student 
to read the problem several times, then to ask 
him what he sees in the particular problem, very 
often resorting to mathematical analysis by hav- 
ing the student state what is given and what is 
to be found. 


If the student was unable to solve the problem 
at this point, it was simply a matter of taking 
him “by the hand,” as it were, and guiding him 
across the troublesome path by asking questions, 
one after another, until the apparently difficult 
problem actually became one within the sphere 
of comprehension. 


The use of the dictionary to remove vocabu- 
lary difficulties was resorted to. 


CONCLUSION 


Since it has become fashionable for the second- 
ary school people to place the blame for practi- 
cally everything at the feet of the elementary 
school teachers, I shall live up to this tradition 
by adding another grievance to the multifarious 
ones registered in the past. This grievance very 
definitely has to do with supervised study as it is 
taught in the grades. For many years, the ele- 
mentary school student was told to “go home 
and read pages 15 to 20.” This practice aroused 
the ire of the educational theorist, as a result of 
whose severe criticism came the era of supervised 
study. 

Under the newer order, the student had some 
definite questions placed before him, for the 
theorist felt — whether rightly or not, we shall 
not discuss at present — that reading the assign- 
ment without questions to guide such reading 
was aimless. In the course of time, however, the 
servant became the master: the questions are no 
longer the means, but the end — so far as the 
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student is concerned. While these questions were 
intended to serve merely as guides in reading the 
assignment or in studying the work, the net 
result was the student began to know very spe- 
cifically what to look for. Anything not called 
for by the questions became taboo, not to be read. 

In attempting to answer questions merely by 
scanning the text, many secondary school stu- 
dents are practicing the improper study habit 
acquired in their early contacts with learning. 
It thus becomes possible for a student to go thru 
the notions of doing an assignment without learn- 
ing anything. I do not want this to be interpreted 
as an argument for a reversion to the former 
method. I do feel, however, that judged from the 
manner of its execution the innovation is not 
yielding everything the theorist had contem- 
plated. 

If one of the aims of school education is self- 
education, proper habits of study must uncon- 
ditionally be formed before the student leaves the 
intellectual shelter of the school. The “‘schooled”’ 
man will find that if he does not keep up with 
things after he graduates, he will forget the 
“bottled” education acquired at school. ‘The 
question arises, if the student cannot learn — 
that is, if he does not know how to study — while 
attending school, how will he be in a position to 
learn or to study after he leaves school? If he 
does not acquire habits of study during his forma- 
tive period, how will he be in a position to learn 
properly when he is “out on his own”? 

Today he has our guidance, but as for to- 
morrow — if the citizen of tomorrow is not able 
to learn for himself and by himself; if he can not 
derive the import of the printed word and deduce 
all necessary inferences — what safeguard is there 
against misunderstanding, bigotry, and intoler- 
ance? What hope would there be for an en- 
lightened citizenry? 





= = 
Bookkeeping Exercises 
By G. E. Gustafson 
Peabody High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A book of 46 exercises, with provision 
for variable answers, and an automatic 
checking control. 


Single copies with a manual and key 
sent postpaid for twenty cents. 


South-W estern Publishing Co. 
201-203 West Fourth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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System in Teaching Typewriting 


Noruinc is so important in 
teaching of any subject as the impres- 
sion made upon the student on the 
first day that he comes to class. I 
either sell him my subject on that day 
or I don’t. 

The minute the class is settled I 
am there and on the job to take charge, 
and I never let them get away from 
me, not even for one second. I now 
become the leader. The student is the 
one who follows my instructions. The 
first thing I do is permanently arrange 
and seat the students at their type- 
writers, being careful to adjust the 
table to the student. I have found it 
convenient to place all large tables in the back 
of the room and all small tables in front so that 
when the students type from the board during 
the “drill period,” the taller students will not 
obscure the view of the smaller ones. 


After they are properly adjusted to the differ- 
ent typewriter tables, I take a few minutes to 
tell them what typewriting really means to them 
and how they will use it. In other words, I try 
to sell them the idea. I try to develop in them a 
sense of appreciation for the subject by calling 
their attention to the cost of the machines and to 
the otherwise expensive equipment tied up in an 
ordinary typewriting room. This, I find, is very 
easily done, for on opening days I always have 
from ten to twenty people standing around the 
room. Now the student who eventually does get 
a typewriter is “thrilled to death” about it. 


I then demonstrate what constitutes proper 
position at the machine. This is very important, 
for I firmly believe that without a good position 
a student can never reach a speed much beyond 
forty words a minute, which in this day and age 
is nothing at all. I teach only those parts of the 
machine that the student will need to know in 
order to type: the paper-table, paper-guide, car- 
riage-knobs, line-spacing lever, marginal-stops, 
carriage-return lever, and the space-bar. The stu- 
dent learns the parts of the machine by type- 
writing, and not by trying to memorize them. 
The important point in becoming an efficient 
typist is to learn each point well as he goes along. 


by 
Miss Dean Oliver 
Irving Jr. High School 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Of course, the really important 
thing in typewriting is rhythm, or ca- 
dence, as it was formerly called. A 
good motto is “Keep the carriage 
moving.” Rhythm in typewriting is 
uniformity of movement: putting in 
paper, returning the carriage, and all 
other movements. Writing common 
words faster then others causes a cer- 
tain amount of transposition; the 
hands become tense and thereby cause 
a let-down on the next word. As a 
result, about ten times as much is lost 
as is gained. The only way to make 
the student see this is to show him. 
It may take him all the year to master 
rhythm, but he must have mastered it before he 
leaves first-year typewriting. Perhaps he can 
best be convinced of the value of such a procedure 
by showing him typing for one minute with a 
good, even, and well-sustained rhythm. The 
score figured in front of him will amaze him and 
remove all doubts. I find a speed of twenty words 
a minute is a good speed. The average student 
will think that this is a very slow speed and will 
probably laugh at it; but at the same time he will 
not be writing that fast himself. 

With rhythm comes the carriage throw. Al- 
though it is important, many teachers do not 
even stress it. If one can let his students type to 
music occasionally, he can improve the carriage 
throw. I asked my students what it meant to 
throw a ball, and they answered that the ball 
left the hand and went out into space. I then 
told them that throwing a carriage is like throwing 
a baseball; that is, the carriage was to be thrown, 
not pushed or pulled; that the hand throwing 
the carriage was to leave it in front of the home- 
keys and drop back into position. They saw the 
point immediately. 


It is well to insist upon a quick, snappy car- 
riage throw. This can best be secured by having 
the students write from the blackboard keeping 
their eyes on the board all the time, and making 
their carriage throws automatic in a quick, snappy 
manner. By having them type some drill work 
from the blackboard each day helps to perfect 
and improve the carriage-throw, provided you 
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insist that it be done correctly. World champion 
typists make headliners of the little things over- 
looked in ordinary classroom teaching. I once 
heard a champion typist say that if the carriage 
throw could be properly put over, the average 
typist could write at least four words more a 
minute than without a good carriage-throw. It 
seems to me that here is where we could improve. 

From the beginning I insist that the students 
type from the time they enter the room, when all 
nonsense should be completely eliminated. It is 
hard to put this over, but it can be done. A 
teacher should be able to leave her typewriting 
class without any let-up in the work. Moreover, 
I cover the machine of any student who plays 
with it while I am giving instructions or talks. 
It seems that I need to cover only two machines 
before the students realize that I am serious. Of 
course, every class has a president and a vice- 
president to take charge when I am out of the 
room. The secret of good discipline is to keep the 
students so busy that they will find the time 
passing all too rapidly. 

So much depends upon the start: the first 
few months mean much hard work, but the re- 
sults are worth it. I observe the students’ work 
and help him to correct his technique instead of 
using all my time correcting many papers at the 
beginning. It is still better if one can do both. 
However, I manage to hand back a graded paper 
to each student every day. He is entitled to know 
whether or not he is improving. For the first 
four weeks I spend all the class period seeing that 
the student carries out the things I have stressed 
in regard to technique. It is through careful 
supervision these first months that the founda- 
tion for proficiency in typewriting is laid. They 
should learn from the beginning to center their 
work on the page. It can be done, though it takes 
weeks of work for them to see and understand it. 
Planning work develops judgment in the student; 
it helps him to meet his problems later when he 
enters the business world. 

A student should be made to finish everything 
he begins. If he takes a sheet of paper, he should 
fill it. He should never be allowed to place it into 
the waste-basket in a “fit of temper.” In the 
junior high school where the paper is furnished 
this is not a hard problem, but in the senior de- 
partments it would necessarily be more difficult. 
It is worth the effort, however, since it teaches 
the learner economy. Then when he goes out 
into the business world, he will be appreciated by 
his employer. He won’t have to destroy a number 
of expensive letterheads before he can prepare an 
acceptable letter for mailing — a very important 
factor in this day and age of economy. 

The instructor should give some sort of an 
accuracy test each day. In the early fall it is ad- 
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visable to start with a one-minute test, and then 
gradually work up to the five-minute test. Dur- 
ing the second semester the ten-minute tests 
should be given at least once a week. I call these 
accuracy tests. Each day we take one. During 
the second semester I give a ten-minute test one 
day a week. If students write over twenty words 
a minute, with less than five errors, their names 
are placed on the honor roll with the speed at 
which they wrote. This is a big incentive; stu- 
dents try to get their names on the honor roll. 
I have a class roll on the blackboard, called the 
Accuracy Honor Roll. Every student who can 
write accurately gets so many points for that 
day’s work beside his name. This helps him to 
improve his accuracy. The scale I use is as fol- 
lows: 
Accuracy Tests 


ee oints 
. P . 

One-Minute Tests E GSUEE.. .cccces @ ORD 
2 eerree I point 

Pere 7 points 

Two-Minute Tests E GR vcckccsccs 4 points 
OO isc cacs 2 points 

ff errr I point 

ae 9 points 

Three-Minute Tests 1 1 CtTOP-+ +++ +---- 6 points 
fe 3 points 

Meenas ne 2 points 

eee II points 

Ci cksnkavns 8 points 

Four-Minute Tests \ 2 errors......... 5 points 
eee 3 points 

a err 2 points 

[ Perfect bia anorele 13 points 

Serer IO points 

Five-Minute Tests J 2 @tt0Ts......... 7 points 
frre 5 points 

Peischhssaee 3 points 

ff ere 2 points 

{ Perfect.......... 26 points 

0 rer 20 points 

Ten-Minute Tests 1 2 C8TOrs......... 14 points 
eee IO points 

Serre 6 points 

fee 4 points 





I never give credit for the one and two errors 
in the one-minute test; the one, two, and three 
errors in the two-minute test; the two and three 
errors in the three-minute test; the three and 
four errors in the four-minute test; the three, 
four, and five errors in the five-minute test; and 
the three, four, and five errors in the ten-minute 
test. I merely included them so that if anyone 
wished to use them, he would have the scale. 


(Concluded on page 365) 
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Motivating Beginning Bookkeeping 
Through Group Participation 


by 


S. J. Merriman 
Union High School 
Turtle Creek, Pa. 


THE experiments recorded in this article 
were conducted with six beginning bookkeeping 
classes, having a total membership of 210 pupils. 
No effort toward selection was made in the en- 
rollment; the group as a whole may be considered 
as being approximately average. 

In teaching the values inherent in bookkeep- 
ing, the desired result with three distinct classes 
of pupils has been considered. These classes are 
as follows: first, the superior group, many of 
whom will continue with the advanced study of 
accounting; second, those who plan an entrance 
into the business world in some undetermined 
capacity; third, those who expect to be more de- 
sirable to society in general through a study of 
bookkeeping. 

The method by which I have been trying to 
attain my objective with each class of pupil rests 
upon the following basic premises: 

1. The ability to direct operations and work 
effectively with other members of a group is de- 
sirable in every walk of life. 

2. In a complicated field of study such as 
bookkeeping and accounting, the fundamentals 
should be “‘overlearned” past the point of forget- 
fulness to insure success in learning the advanced 
material. 

3. An effective means of overlearning is trying 
to teach the material to someone else. (Witness: 
a veteran history teacher becoming exasperated 
when a student teacher has to look up the date 
of the first French Constitution.) 


During the first six weeks’ period of the se- 
mester, several conditions appeared that, I be- 
lieve, my present method of procedure has rem- 
edied. These conditions were the tendency to let 
inaccuracies in technique become fixed, and the 
failure of pupils to approach that “‘acme of per- 
fection” advocated by our noted educators. Per- 
haps some of my colleagues have admitted the 
existence of this second condition in some un- 
guarded moment when thinking of their classes. 





There is patently only one effective method of 
preventing errors from becoming fixed. This lies 
in calling the error to the pupil’s attention as 
soon as possible after the time of occurrence. The 
earliest possible time that this could be done is 
the next class period, when the pupil brings his 
completed exercise to class; however, it is evident 
that the corrections can not be made then without 
a woeful waste of class time. The earliest feasible 
time, then, is the following day, after the teacher 
has noted the necessary corrections. It is my 
belief that the detailed correction of each pupil’s 
exercise, although perhaps denoting a conscien- 
tious spirit, is an unnecessary waste of the teach- 
er’s time. 


The question of pupil interest is one that 
unquestionably conditions greatly the success or 
failure of a teaching program. A little reflection 
will indicate the existence of a distinct ratio be- 
tween interest in a subject and a pupil’s ability 
to master the current assignments. The feeling 
of accomplishment that one enjoys at the success- 
ful completion of a piece of work is a powerful 
stimulant to interest. Everyone, then, should 
complete each assignment through his own efforts. 
Another problem in sustaining interest is furnished 
by the gifted pupils. Some additional activity 
must be provided that will keep these people 
thinking and working to the limit of their indi- 
vidual capacities. 


The method by which I have been trying to 
solve the problems enumerated above is based 
upon the division of each class into groups com- 
posed of from three to five pupils, each under the 
direction of one pupil designated as the leader. 
As one might surmise, the leaders are those mem- 
bers of the class who possess ability above the 
average of the class. Their selection is based on 
grades made on tests and on general ability to 
complete and understand the work as it is as- 
signed. As far as possible, the members of each 
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leader’s group are in the same location in the 
room to avoid unnecessary confusion. 

The procedure in covering the text material 
has been somewhat of an experiment. We begin 
with a general class discussion of the material to 
be covered; that is, its importance and its relation 
to the preceding steps. The assignment consists 
of reading the text and completing an exercise 
designed to clarify the new material. At the be- 
ginning of the next period the leaders of each 
group place their papers, completed in ink, on the 
teacher’s desk. They then work with the members 
of their groups, explaining the difficulties while 
I check their papers. As I find an error in tech- 
nique or method, I call the leader to my desk and 
point out his error. He then returns to his group 
and checks their papers, which are in pencil, for 
the same mistake. When a paper in his group is 
correct in every detail, the leader affixes his 
initials to indicate that all corrections have been 
made. 

This entire procedure takes but ten or fifteen 
minutes at the beginning of the period. The re- 
maining time is devoted to discussing the most 
common errors and going over the advanced as- 
signment. If another exercise covering the same 
material is assigned, the pupils are permitted to 
start working the exercise in the time remaining 
in the period. The members of the groups, then, 
will do the advanced exercise in pencil and com- 
plete in ink the one that has been corrected. 

From the use of this method during the first 
semester, I have been able to draw some signifi- 
cant conclusions. Copying home work has been 
reduced to a minimum. This is partly because of 
the fact that the pupils realize they will have their 
papers checked and the work explained along 
with the other members of their group. In addi- 
tion, I have impressed upon everyone that the 
exercises assigned are for the purpose of learning 
the material in preparation for the objective tests 
that follow each major unit of the course. Grades 
depend entirely upon the achievement recorded 
by these test grades; completion of all exercises 
assigned is a minimum requirement of all mem- 
bers of the class but does not affect their grades. 

Paul A. Carlson, in his monograph entitled 
“The Measurement of Business Education,””! asks 
the following questions regarding cheating: “Is 
character education just something to talk about? 
Do we attempt to discover cheaters and then give 
them higher ideals? If we can’t trust our pupils 
in school, have we any right to expect others to 
trust them after we graduate them?” While in 
agreement with the major import of these ques- 
tions, I should like to ask two more. Should we 
not be careful of the motivating forces to which 
we expose our pupils during their still formative 
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years? Is it wise to grade home work, thus fur- 
nishing a direct incentive to copy it if necessary? 
In our bookkeeping classes the emphasis and 
motivation have been directed toward under- 
standing, as well as completing, the exercises 
assigned to be done out of class. 

A personal example will serve to illustrate the 
effect of this group system upon the leaders. With 
adequate respect to my instructors, I arrived at 
my senior year in college with a conglomeration 
of hazy concepts concerning accounting. It so 
happened that during the last year I obtained the 
job of supervising the laboratory work of the 
beginning accounting classes. As I tried to ex- 
plain this fundamental work, things began to 
become clearer. The third or fourth time I 
explained the same fact I not only overlearned 
that one particular fundamental fact but also 
began to glimpse its importance in the field of 
accounting. An approximation of this effect upon 
the leaders of our groups is one of the major 
results for which we are striving 

As one becomes more proficient in any subject, 
his interest tends to decrease if he is not afforded 
stimulating work that demands his constant at- 
tention. This tendency for the work to become 
mechanical is a direct challenge to the teacher. 
Directing the activities of other pupils keeps the 
leaders busy and perhaps appeals to their innate 
sense of importance. It certainly keeps them 
interested. The social training in ability to ex- 
press oneself clearly and to supervise group activ- 
ities is not only theoretically but also actually 
demonstrated. 

Granting that the leaders will improve in 
actual knowledge and social desirability, what 
about the members of the groups? As a concrete 
measure of the effect upon the class as a whole, 
I have charted the standard medians and our 
class medians obtained on the achievement tests 
furnished with the text, 20orH Century Boox- 
KEEPING AND AccounTiNnG. This information is 
shown in Chart I. It is suggestive that our system 
of groups was introduced shortly before test D-2 
was given to the class. There has also been an 
appreciable gain in general interest that has no 
doubt been partly due to the fact that each stu- 
dent, as a matter of routine, is given the help 
necessary to keep his work up to date. 

In addition to the indication of increased 
learning, the shift of emphasis from the individ- 
ualistic to the group-action point of view seems 
desirable in any kind of education. Cooperation 
is a concept that can be taught and few will deny, 
in light of changing conditions, that it should be 
taught. In an article printed in the April, 1932, 
issue of THe BatanceE SHEET, D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh, quotes a significant 
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Chart I—MEDIAN SCORES 


Median Score 





Test No. 


statement without offering any solution. In the 
study referred to by Mr. Lessenberry, employers 
of more than three hundred high school graduates 
were interviewed for the purpose of determining 
what use the graduates were making of their 
bookkeeping training. “ ‘Criticism did not relate 
to lack of technical knowledge but to personal 
characteristics, habits, and attitudes.’ ”? Results 
of the group plan have shown a definite improve- 
ment in all three of these phases of the pupils’ 
development. Why make studies uncovering the 
deficiencies of our methods of teaching if nothing 
is done to correct those deficiencies? 

The motivation acting as a driving force to 
make this socialized plan effective is made up of 
two positive factors. To all of the group leaders 


I have voiced the benefits they can derive from 
a whole-hearted participation. Being sold on the 
idea myself, I have been able to sell it to most of 
them. The second factor is the motivation chart 
(Chart II). It will be noticed that the emphasis 
here again is not upon individual but rather 
group progress, while actual grades are not 
divulged. 

This chart is designed to portray the relative 
progress of each of the forty-three groups. The 
names of the leaders are listed by recitation 
periods, with each period being separated on the 
chart by a heavy line. The grades made on the 
periodic objective tests serve as the basis for 
determining whether each group has progressed 
or retrogressed in relation to the others. 

The average increase or decrease in test grades 
is computed as follows: The median score for the 
current test is determined and assigned the aver- 
age grade. With this as a basis, the remaining 
scores are converted into class grades. The grade 
of each member of a group is compared with the 
grade made on the preceding test and the increase 
or decrease is noted. These variations are added 
algebraically and the sum divided by the number 
in the group, giving us the average increase or 
decrease. An example will further clarify this: 
John has three people in a group under his super- 
vision. Pupil “X” makes a test grade of 80, 
which, compared to his 76 on the previous test, 
shows a change of plus 4; pupil “Y” has changed 
plus 6, while “Z” shows a change of minus I. 
The net change in this case is plus 9. This net 
increase of nine points divided by three, the num- 
ber in the group, gives us an average increase of 
three points for that group. Notice that the 
leader’s grades are not used in this calculation; 
thay are expected to maintain a consistently high 
average. 


(Concluded on page 365) 


Chart II—RELATIVE GROUP PROGRESS 
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*Some Implications of Research in Commercial Education. Tat Baance Sueer (Cincinnati, South-Western Publishing Co., April, 1932) 


pp. 282-284. 
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Competitive Devices to Motivate Typewriting 





The second of a series of articles 


Vachel E. Breidenbaugh 
Assistant Professor of Commerce 
and 
Irma Ehrenhardt 


Associate Professor of Commerce 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 





TyYPEwRITING is a skill subject that re- 
quires constant effort to develop proficiency. 
Motivation is the key to success in the teaching 
of the subject. The following are some suggestions 
of devices that can be used frequently or occa- 
sionally to motivate the course and to develop 
expert typists. 


TYPEWRITING BASEBALL. Divide the class 
into two teams. Write the line-up of each team 
on the board and draw a baseball diamond. Name 
the two teams, one after the local school and the 
other after a rival school. Give a series of one- 
minute tests and have the home team write while 
the visiting team remains idle. Have a set speed 
for a one-base hit, such as 30 words a minute; 
for a two-base hit have 40 words a minute; and 
for a three-base hit have 50 words a minute. For 
a home run have 60 words a minute or above. 
Those writing under 30 words a minute strike 
out. Record the speeds in the order the members 
of the team are listed on the board. As soon as 
three strike out, the side is retired; the scores are 
counted; and the other side comes to bat. Give 
five tests for five innings. The members of the 
winning team receive five points each. 


TYPEWRITING BASKET BALL. Divide the class 
into several five-man teams and give them names 
of competing schools. Then have a basket-ball 
tournament. Have each team write five minutes 
and record the average of each member of the 
five-man team in terms of speed. The team that 
survives the tournament is declared winner. Each 
member of the team receives five points. 


SWIMMING. Have the entire class take a 
series of three five-minute tests, the first test 
representing the 40-yard dash, the second the so- 
yard dash, and the third the 60-yard dash. The 
student who averages the highest speed on the 
three tests is declared winner and is given five 


points. This may also be worked in terms of 
high dives. Different speeds represent different 
heights. 


FOOTBALL. During the football season it 
is desirable to divide the class into two teams of 
equal size and have them compete. For each 
perfect five-minute test, which represents one 
quarter of a football game, the student makes a 
touchdown. If the speed for the test is 60 words 
a minute or over, he scores a point after the 
touchdown. The scores are computed after the 
four five-minute tests, and the winning team 
receives five points for each member. 


AUTO RACE. Each student is given a number. 
Then a large oval race track is drawn on card- 
board to represent the track. The students all 
start on the same test at the same time. This is 
run over a period of several days. ‘There are 
different laps such as the 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 75, 
etc. The student reaching the goal of 75 or over 
wins the auto race. The numbers of the students 
are placed on paper motor cars cut out of differ- 
ent colored paper and placed on the oval with 
thumb tacks. Hazards are set up as rough road, 
mud hole, water across road, detour, etc. This 
contest is interesting to have in operation about 
the time the 500-mile auto race is being staged 
at Indianapolis, Indiana. The winner is to receive 
100 points for winning the race. 


TARGET PRACTICE. On each of five consecu- 
tive days a speed sentence is written twenty 
times. The student keeps a record of the twenty 
lines and the errors made. A line with an error 
counts off one point. After the five days a total 
of 100 lines will have been written. The student 
writing the most perfect lines out of 100 receives 
the title of “sharpshooter” and receives five 
points. 
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ROUND-ROBIN TOURNAMENT. The class is di- 
vided into a number of teams of three members 
to a team. During the course of the term each 
team writes against every other team. The re- 
sults are kept by some member of the class, but 
are not recorded until the end of the term. The 
scores are computed on accuracy. ‘The team 
winning against the largest number of other 
teams is declared winner and is given 25 points 
Announcing the winners during the last week of 
the term is an excellent surprise. 


SPEED TOURNAMENT. Members of the class 
are paired, and a tournament is conducted as any 
tournament is conducted. The first-round win- 
ners write against each other, the ones with the 
highest speeds winning, and so on through the 
tournament until a winner is determined. He is 
awarded 10 points. 


ACCURACY TOURNAMENT. Members of the 
class are paired, and a tournament is conducted 
as any tournament is conducted. The first-round 
winners write against each other. Those with the 
best accuracy scores win, and so on through the 
tournament until a winner is determined. He is 
awarded Io points for that achievement. 


PUNCH BOARD. One of the most interesting 
devices to create enthusiasm among students is 
to purchase a tiny punch board, the kind sold for 
parties. 

Punch out all the slips of paper and replace 
them with slips of paper bearing different kinds 
of speed or accuracy scores. To illustrate: When 
the class averages around 45 words a minute, fill 
the board with speeds ranging from 40 words a 
minute to 50 words a minute. The student is then 
allowed to punch out a number. This number 
indicates his speed, and he is required to write 
exactly that speed, no more and no less, on a ten- 
minute test. For every word he misses his speed, 
either above or under, points are deducted at the 
rate of 1 point for each word a minute, over or 
under. This requires the student to figure out 
the number of strokes necessary to meet this 
requirement. He must keep an even rhythm all 
through the test in order to meet this requirement. 
If an error is made he makes up the 50 strokes 
lost by increasing his rhythm slightly. 

This plan is also used by filling the holes with 
slips bearing numbers ranging from 0 to § errors. 
It is suggested that most of them be oerrors. The 
counting is conducted the same way. To illus- 
trate: If a student is to write with o errors but 
makes 5 errors on a ten-minute test, he loses 5 
points. This plan is excellent for improving a 
student’s accuracy. 


CONCENTRATION TEST. While one-half of the 
class are writing from straight copy material the 


other half of the class are reading aloud and are 
asking questions of the students who are writing. 


TECHNIQUE CHECK-UP. Divide the class into 
two groups. Have one group write a five-minute 
test while the other group checks up on the fol- 
lowing points: rhythm, throwing the carriage, 
back spacing, taking eyes off the copy, changing 
paper, faulty shifting, missing carriage return 
lever, and relaxed and well-curved fingers. Each 
member of the group checking is to give a grade 
to the one he observes. After this is done, the 
order is reversed and members of the other side 
write. This is an excellent way to check up on 
technique. It is recommended at least once each 
week. At the end of the term the “most perfect 
typist” is to be selected and awarded 50 points. 


PROGRESSIVE DRILLS. Take any of the para- 
graph material in any text and have the class 
write for one minute on the first paragraph. Those 
writing for one minute without error are per- 
mitted to go to the second paragraph, but those 
who make an error must write on the first para- 
graph until it is written perfectly. This procedure 
is followed out, using a series of ten one-minute 
tests. The students who write all ten tests per- 
fectly receive 10 points. The ones still on the 
first paragraph lose 10 points. , 


PHRASE DICTATION. Dictate short phrases 
common to beginning typists and then check up 
on the accuracy at the end of the dictating period. 
The most accurate student receives 5 points. 


BUSINESS-LETTER SPEED TESTS. Write a 
speed test on a short business letter, having the 
number of strokes placed at the end of each line. 
Check up after the first student completes the 
letter and see what speed members of the class 
were able to write. 


PARTS CONTEST. Have students get ready to 
write, not telling them what their material will 
be. After they are all set tell them that they are 
to write the names of as many parts of the ma- 
chine as possible in the time you give them. The 
student having the most parts listed correctly is 
declared the winner and is awarded 10 points. 


RIBBON-CHANGING CONTEST. At a given com- 
mand have the students take their ribbons out 
of their machines, turn the ribbons around, place 
them in the machines, and write five lines of a 
certain speed sentence. The student completing 
this first is declared the winner and is awarded 
5 points. 


COUNTING CONTEST. Have students get 
ready to write, not telling them what their writing 
will be. After they are ready, tell them that they 
are to count as far as they can in a given time. 
The student who counts the highest is the winner 
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and receives 5 points. Count thus: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 15. 


BRIDGE TOURNAMENT. Divide the class into 
bridge teams of four members to a team and give 
a series of five-minute tests. The scores are kept 
for speed and accuracy. The team having the 
highest average speed after the first five-minute 
test moves to the next table. The best average 
in accuracy gives the team a bonus. After a series 
of four five-minute tests the scores are computed, 
and the winners are declared. The winners re- 
ceive IO points. 


TYPEWRITING CONTESTS. Divide the classes 
into teams of three members and give a fifteen- 
minute test. The team with the highest average 
in speed is declared the champion typewriting 
team in school. Its members are awarded 15 
points each. 


BAR GRAPHS. Bar graphs can be made by 
using the m or m. Thus: mmmmmmmm. This is 
an excellent way to show the relative standing 
of the class in speed and accuracy and should be 
kept up on the bulletin board at all times. 


HONOR ROLLS. Honor rolls can be kept for 
the different classes. The ten high students for 
each class are listed on the board. Their names 
can be published in the weekly paper as a special 
recognition. 


DRILLS. Have a victrola handy and use it 
frequently during the first few weeks in teaching 
beginning typewriting. In fact it can be used to 
good advantage in any semester. 


DAILY DRILLS. One sure way to get students 
to drill on various exercises is to require daily 
class drills to be handed in some time during the 
period. Ten lines of various sentences or drills is 
a fair amount to have students hand in. These 
should be checked up from day to day. If any 
are missing at the end of the term, they must be 
made up before the student is given his grade. 


AUTO MARATHON. Divide the class into two 
sides. Put up strings from one side of the typing 
room to the other side, high enough to be out of 
the way. Then purchase two toy automobiles. 
Give one to each side. They are to choose the 
kind of car they want. (Ford, Packard, Buick, 
or Chevrolet, etc.) Place one car on each string. 
One end of the string will be Terre Haute, or the 
name of the school. The other end of the string 
is to be their goal, Washington, D. C., or any 
place that they may care to choose. This race 
will be different from most auto races. It is not 
for speed but for getting there with the least 
trouble (in other words, the least errors). Each 
day the side having the least number of errors 
on the ten- or fifteen-minute speed tests advances 
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its car so many miles (inches on the string). The 
number of inches to move the cars from day to 
day will have to be determined by the length of 
the room and also the number of days to be de- 
voted to this contest. The side reaching the goal 
first wins the race. At the end the losers may en- 
tertain the other side if that is desirable or, if a 
point system is used, each individual on the win- 


ning side may be given a specified number of 
points. 


PENNY TOURNAMENT. All students place a 
penny on each wrist and type the following sen- 
tence: Margy Frake, the daughter of a distin- 
guished man, was very beautiful. The students 
will be timed at one-minute intervals. Anyone 
who fails to keep the penny on his wrists is 
eliminated from the contest after the penny has 
fallen off one of the wrists three times. The 
students may be grouped in pairs. If both lose 
their pennies, both will be eliminated. The one 
who keeps his pennies longest is the winner. 


THE SPEEDWAY. All students entering the 
race are supplied with material from which to 
write. They are to type for one minute and tab- 
ulate the number of strokes typed; then they type 
for one more minute and record the number of 
strokes gained over the preceding test. Each 
stroke gained is counted one mile. These one- 
minute tests are repeated until one student travels 
one hundred miles. The person winning the race 
should receive points, if the point system is used, 
or an “A” grade. 


SPELLING BEE. A typing contest arranged like 
an old-fashioned “‘spelling bee” is interesting. 
Short five-minute speed tests are used as words. 
Accuracy is necessary because it is necessary in 
spelling. The process of elimination determines 
the winner, or winners, as in spelling. The winner 
each day is automatically at the head, and the 
person leading the greater number of days is 
entitled to a certain number of points. This plan 
creates new interest every day because each 
student has a fresh start and an equal chance. 
The class can be divided in sections to represent 
different cities, counties, or sections of the coun- 
try. These students can write a special test, as is 
done in spelling, and the winner can be awarded 
a certain number of points. 


VARIATION OF TYPEWRITING CHECKERS. The 
class is divided into two sides. Those on each side 
are numbered, so that the two having the number 
one will be opponents, those two having number 
two will be opponents, and so on. At the begin- 
ning of the game, those two having the number 
one will type for two minutes, and the one having 
the most words a minute, counting fifty strokes 

(Concluded on page 376) 
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The Organization of a Commercial Club 


by 
E. F. Burmahin 
E. C. Glass Senior High School 
Lynchburg, Va. 


COMMERCIAL CLUB PROCEDURE 


THE commercial club should be an out- 
growth of the curricular work of the commercial 
department. It will follow the real desire of the 
pupils for such an extracurricular organization in 
their school. 

The first step in such an organization is to 
make an announcement, through the principal’s 
office by way of a bulletin, that all pupils inter- 
ested in the organization of a commercial club 
should meet at a designated time and place. The 
announcement should be read in each home room 
so that each pupil in the school may hear it. Or, 
the commercial director may appoint a boy and 
a girl as home-room representatives to canvass 
the home room for applicants to the club. The 
names of individuals in the home rooms who are 
interested can be collected by the home-room 
representative and a final set-up made from which 
the election of officers will be made. 

The officers may be elected at the first meeting 
of the group. About five students are nominated 
by a nominating committee for each office. 

The name and home-room number of all 
officers should be typewritten; each officer and 
the sponsor should be given a copy for immediate 
use. This may be used as the temporary working 
sheet in the appointment of committees. 

The arrangement of a program, with exact 
dates, should be prepared as soon as possible. The 
speakers for the semester’s program should be 
arranged for, and any field trips should be sched- 
uled promptly. This may be taken care of by a 
committee or by the president of the commercial 
club with the approval of the sponsor. The official 
program with definitely stated dates should then 
be approved by the supervising principal of the 
high school. 





In arranging for speakers, 20 min- 
utes is usually sufficient if the message 
is worth while and well organized. 

All members are urged to be pres- 
ent for these meetings. In reporting 
to the meeting they should be seated 
so that the speaker will have before 
him a compact group and not vacant 
seats here and there. 

Club members should be taught the 
courtesy of thanking the speaker, or 
the guide on a field trip, after the 
day’s program. 


Field Trip 


In arranging for field trips, it is 
necessary that club members sign up at least two 
days in advance of the field trip. Captains may 
be appointed from each home room and they in 
turn organize their own home rooms and secure 
the list of members who are planning to go on 
the field trip. 

The importance of being on time for these 
trips should be greatly stressed. All members 
should meet at the appointed time and at the 
designated place. A trip through an establish- 
ment usually takes about an hour. 

In some schools it may be necessary to have 
the pupil bring a signed statement from his 
parents that it is with their permission that the 
pupil be permitted to attend the trip. This is of 
value, especially if the field trip is taken after 
school hoyrs, since many parents are desirous of 
having their children home immediately after 
school. In transportation by bus, in case of 
accident, it lessens the sponsor’s and school’s 
responsibility. 


Socials 


From the commercial teaching staff a sponsor 
should be appointed who is particularly adapted 
to social functions and who is not overburdened 
with other extracurricular activities. Special 
programs can be prepared for holidays and days 
of celebration. 

A social program should be written up by the 
club members and approved by the social spon- 
sor and then approved by the commercial di- 
rector, the principal of the school, and sometimes 
by the dean of girls. Many schools have an active 
dean of girls who has a definitely organized social 
calendar, hence she should be consulted in the 
preparation of a social program. Some schools 
allow only one social a semester. 
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Special committees for the preparation and 
serving of refreshments, for the program, for the 
decorations, and possibly for a “clean-up” should 
be provided. 


DUTIES OF THE OFFICERS 


The officers needed for the organization of the 
commercial club are as follows: president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and two sergeants- 
at-arms. There may be also reporters for the 
school newspapers. This may at times be con- 
veniently and efficiently handled by the club 
secretary. 

The duties of these officers are summed as 
follows: 


President: 


1. Calls meeting for election of officers at the 
beginning of the new term or end of a term. 

2. Makes out program for the year with the 
aid of the commercial director or sponsor. 

3. Makes arrangements for the speakers and 
field trips at least a week ahead of time. The 
exact name of the speaker or manager of a busi- 
ness must be known. Write the person for ref- 
erence and correct pronunciation. 

4. Make arrangements for parties and socials. 

5. Have a reporter ready to take down notes 
of the club meetings. Check to see that a reporter 
is present, and that there are two sergeants-at- 
arms. 

6. Meet the speakers or appoint some one to 
meet them. 

7. Preside over all meetings. 

8. Act as ex-officio member of all committees 
appointed, 

g. Act as chairman of the executive board. 

10. Have club members for field trips and 
club meetings sign up. Hold home-room repre- 
sentatives responsible. 

11. Appoint definite individuals to express to 
the speaker at the close of the meeting the club’s 
appreciation of his service. 

12. Check commercial club books fully com- 
pleted with supervising sponsor at the end of each 
semester. 


Vice-President: 

1. Help the president with minor undertak- 
ings and functions of the club. 

2. The vice-president in the absence of the 
president shall fill the president’s office. 


Secretary: 

1. Be at all meetings and field trips, to take 
notes on what was said or done. 

2. Write up all meetings. Be sure to get cor- 
rect names, initials, and official titles of speakers. 

3. Do all club typewriting. 
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4. Have minutes completed and approved by 
supervising sponsor at the end of each semester. 


Treasurer: 


1. Act as bookkeeper. 

2. Write all checks. See that invoices or item- 
ized lists are received for all money paid out. 
Write receipts for all dues received. 

3. Have charge of all funds of the club. 

4. Conduct its banking. 

5. Have commercial club accounting books 
completed and approved by supervising sponsor 
at the end of each semester. 

6. Collect all dues in full before November 1; 
April 30. 

7. Account for every receipt stub and receipt 


book by proper number and in register of receipt 
book. 


Sergeants-at-Arms: (Official Greeters) 


1. Before meetings show all club members into 
the proper room and see that they do not loiter 
in the halls. 

2. During parties or socials see that only 
members are admitted. Special guests must have 
been approved two days before the event. 

3. Patrol the halls and keep out anyone who 
does not have membership admittance. 


Reporters: (Two) 

1. One reports field trips and the other re- 
ports the speakers. 

2. Reports due 4 p.M. second day after the 
event; one copy for the school newspaper and 
one for the commercial club book. 

3. Reports must be approved by supervising 
sponsor. 

A detailed information sheet concerning the 
duties of the officers shall be given to the president 
for his use and his guidance. 


CONSTITUTION 


The constitution will be an after-growth of 
the organization and should not be formulated 
too soon. First allow the group an opportunity 
to become acquainted and to think out the plans 
of organization. Then they will be ready for a 
constitution. 

This constitution should contain material sim- 
ilar to the following outline: 

1. Name of the club 

The name should be one of significance— 
nothing odd or spectacular. 

2. Purpose 

Commercial problems and interests are 
to be uppermost in the minds of those 
responsible for the organization. 

3. Membership 

4. Officers 
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5. Dues 
A definite club program in the school 
may set this as an arbitrary amount. 
It should not be excessive or keep from 
membership any one who is really in- 
terested in the organization. 
6. Meetings 
A definitely stated time and place for 
the meetings. 
7. Duties of officers 
8. Committees 
There may be some standing committees 
and some temporary committees. The 
size of the club and the extent of its 
work will determine the number of 
committees. 


g. Amendments 


SAMPLE PROGRAM FOR A TERM 





Program — Commercial Club 





September 22 Outing 
Watson’s Grove, off Boonsboro Road, 
across from McCraw’s Farm 


Friday 


October 9 Speaker 
Mr. J. H. Ballard, Superintendent 
Central Plant, Craddock-Terry 
“Shoe Manufacture.” 


Monday 


October 9 Field Trip Monday 
Craddock-Terry, Inc. 
Manufacturers of Men’s and Women’s 
Shoes 
October 20 Speaker Friday 
Mr. W. H. Whitaker, C. P. A. 
Abrahms and Whitaker 
“Opportunities in the Accounting 
Profession” 
October 31 Speaker Tuesday 
Mr. J. R. Baldock 
Norfolk and Western Railroad 
“Electrification of the N. & W.” 
November 10 Field Trip Friday 
Lynchburg Steam Bakery 
Bakers of Breads, Cakes, and Pies 
November 14 Speaker Tuesday 
Mr. A. M. Schewel 
“Fundamentals of Business” 
January 9 Field Trip Tuesday 


Lynchburg Foundry 
Iron Works 


(Signed) President 
Supervising Sponsor 


Faculty Adviser 


WRITE-UPS 


A very interesting part of the Commercial 
Club Book may be that devoted to its write-ups 
taken from the school newspaper or the local 
daily newspaper as the case may be. 

The special speakers and their speeches may 
be written in interesting style and reported to the 
school newspaper by the designated officer of the 
club. When this appears in print it should be 
clipped and pasted in the “scrap book” section 
of the Commercial Club Book. 

A report of the field trips and the social events 
of the year are recorded in the same manner. 
Regular journalistic style should be used in these 
write-ups. 

MEMBERSHIP 

In requesting membership in the commercial 
club, the applicant may fill out a card which gives 
information concerning his home room, the club 
in which he is applying for membership, and the 
membership fee agreement, which obligates him 
to payment of his dues. 

The following is a suggested application card 
form: 





HoME ROOM 


THE COMMERCIAL CLUB 
E. C. Glass Sr. High School 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
MEMBERSHIP PLEDGE 


I hereby accept membership in the 
commercial club for the fall term of the 
school year 1933. 


The membership fee of 25c is payable 
with this application. 


I iinncsetrminiiedbteseinin 
(USE INK) 











The following is a suggested membership card 
form: 





This is to Certify that 


IS A MEMBER OF 
THE COMMERCIAL CLUB 
OF THE 
E. C. Grass Sr. Hicu ScuHoor 
LyncHBurG, Va. 





er term ending 
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When the application card is received by the 
club, it is placed on file and retained for future 
use. It gives the officer an immediate check on 
his membership and at the same time he has the 
pledged membership card. 


From these membership cards the secretary 
can make up an alphabetic list of the active 
membership for the semester, arranged according 
to home rooms, and this list also shall be filed in 
the official commercial club book. 


CASH BOOK 


The financial affairs of the club are of great 
importance. ‘The sponsor should see that the 
situation is so set up that the individual respon- 
sible for finances of the club has an opportunity 
to take an active part in the handling of such 
funds. This is the club’s money and should be 
handled in that manner. 


However, it is vastly important that there be 
a standardized set of books accurately kept and 
ready at any time for the inspection of the super- 
vising sponsor or the school auditor, or any other 
authority who may desire information. 


The first record of importance is the Cash 
Book. 

The accompanying forms show suggested rul- 
ings. These will vary with the organization and 
activities. 


CASH BOOK RECEIPTS 



























































Assessm’ts 
Accts. » —— ” 
Rec., |Party} An’ en- 
Date — of L.F.| Dues |Fund} Pic- Club eral 
ccount 
Cr. | Cr. | ture C Cr. 
Cr. ” 
Py of fof 
| | ee ee | 
CASH BOOK PAYMENTS 
~— Do- Expense 
Date of |L.| Chk.| na- | Par-} An- | Club| Gen- 
Ac- |F./Num-| tions] ties | nual} Pin | eral 
count ber | Dr. | Dr. | Dr. | Dr. | Dr. 
REGISTER — RECEIPT BOOK 
Re- 
ceipt | Re- 
Name |Home} Amt. | Amt. | Book | ceipt | Re- 
Room| Due | Paid | Num-| Num-| marks 
ber ber 
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RECEIPT 
Ciry, State, Date 


RECEIVED OF 





Commercial Club Dues, Fall Term, 1933 | 
E. C. Glass Sr. High School | 


25¢ 





COLLECTOR | 





A receipt must be written and a duplicate 
retained in the receipt book for any money re- 
ceived from members. The purpose of the pay- 
ment should be stated on the receipt. 


STATEMENTS 


The statements may be organized with the 
following index: 


1. Statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments. 
2. Statement of Receipts, Accounts Receiv- 
able, Dues Proof. (With schedule.) 
3. Statement of Disbursements, Donations 
Proof. (With schedule.) 
4. Statement of Disbursements, Parties Ex- 
pense Proof. (With schedule.) 
5. Statement of Disbursements, Administra- 
tive Expense Proof. (With schedule.) 
. Balance Sheet. 
. Profit and Loss. 
. Accounts Receivable, Dues. (With sched- 
ule.) 
9. Adjusted Trial Balance. 
10. Post-closing Trial Balance. 


coos] ON 


It is important that the treasurer keep his 
books accurately and up to date at all times. 


GENERAL LEDGER INDEX 


The general ledger may be placed in the back 
of the club’s book. The following schedule of 
accounts is recommended: 

Current Assets: 

Cash, First National Bank 

Accounts Receivable, Dues 

Accounts Receivable, Annual Pictures 

Accounts Receivable, Club Pins 
Current Liabilities: 

Accounts Payable 


Capital: 


Commercial Club of E. C. Glass Sr. High 
School, Capital 


(Concluded on page 384) 
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NEWS and VIEWS 








A Psychological Study 
of a Group of Salesmanship Students 


Popularly it is believed 
that salesmen are born with 
a special gift for their occu- 
pation, that salesmanship 
is a mystic art, and that 
training in salesmanship 
consists merely in the giving 
of the magic formulas to 
those who have the myste- 
rious power. According to 
this view, a good salesman 
is one who can sell anything 
to anyone any time, and 
salesmanship is a process of 
putting something over on 
the buyer. Although psy- 
chologists have shown that this belief is with- 
out foundation, it has been found that sales 
groups as a whole do have certain characteristics. 
This article is a report of an attempt to answer 
the question, ‘Are students in high school classes 
in salesmanship marked primarily on their pos- 
session of the characteristics of salesmen or are 
they marked in a more academic manner based 
on mastery of subject matter?” 

The subjects for this study were the members 
of two classes in salesmanship in the Elston 
Senior High School, Michigan City, Indiana, fall 
semester 1932-33. Both classes were taught by 
the same man, R. K. Sellers. The group consisted 
of 32 boys and 33 girls. The text used was Fun- 
damentals of Retail Selling, by Walters and 
Rowse, published by South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A number of studies have been made of the 
personality traits of salesmen. Some of the traits 
found to be rather common are credulousness, 





T. L. Engle 


perseverance, impulsiveness, extroversion, soci- 
ability, self-confidence, lack of self-consciousness, 
and talkativeness. However, on the whole the 
traits required for any given sales job depend 
more on the nature of the job than on general 
characteristics. Nevertheless, all kinds of sales- 
men seem to possess a few common traits, three 
outstanding ones being extroversion, dominance, 
and self-sufficiency. 

In order to secure an objective measure of 
these three characteristics, the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory! was given to the salesman- 
ship classes under study. Before any scores were 
returned to the instructor, final marks for the 
course were given out by him. These final marks 
were then correlated with the scores on the 
Inventory. 

The B2-S Scale of the Bernreuter Inventory 
is a measure of self-sufficiency. In his manual 
accompanying the Inventory, Dr. Bernreuter 
says of this scale, ‘Persons scoring high on this 
scale prefer to be alone, rarely ask for sympathy 
or encouragement, and tend to ignore the advice 
of others. Those scoring low dislike solitude and 
often seek advice and encouragement.” In corre- 
lating the scores on this scale with school marks 
in salesmanship, high scores were ranked with 
high marks, thus making a characteristic of good 
salesmen correlated with good marks in the sales- 
manship course. For boys a correlation was found 
of positive .153 with a Probable Error of .116. 
For girls the correlation was positive .037 with a 
P.E. of .117. Therefore there seemed to be no 
correlation between self-sufficiency and good 
marks in salesmanship. 

The B3-1 Scale on the Inventory is a measure 
of introversion-extroversion. ‘Persons scoring 


‘Robert G. Bernreuter, The Personality Inventory (Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1931) 
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high on this scale tend to be introverted; that is, 
they dre imaginative and tend to live within 
themselves. . . Those scoring low are extro- 
verted; that is, they rarely worry, seldon suffer 
emotional upsets, and rarely substitute day 
dreaming for action.” In correlating the scores 
on this scale with school marks in salesmanship, 
low scores were ranked with high marks. This 
made extroversion, a characteristic of good sales- 
men, rank with good marks in the course in sales- 
manship. For boys the correlation was found to 
be positive .116 with a P.E. of .118, and for girls 
the correlation was positive .o50 with a P.E. of 
.117. Again there seemed to be no relationship 
between school marks in salesmanship and a 
characteristic of salesmen. 


The B4-D Scale of the Inventory is a measure 
of dominance-submission. ‘‘Persons scoring high 
on this scale tend to dominate others in face-to- 
face situations. Those scoring low tend to be 
submissive.” In making the correlations, high 
scores were ranked with high marks. This made 
the characteristic of dominance, which is so es- 
sential to successful selling, rank with good marks 
in the course in salesmanship. For boys the corre- 
lation was positive .314 with a P.E. of .107, and 
for girls the correlation was positive .006 with a 
P.E. of .117. Although the correlation is not high, 
there does seem to be a slight relationship be- 
tween dominance and high marks in salesmanship 
in the case of boys taking the course. The ques- 
tion arises as to whether or not the high marks 
were given in salesmanship because the boys 
showed this characteristic of salesmen, or whether 
the marks were due to the nonconscious influence 
of their dominance on the instructor. So far as 
I know, no studies have been made of correlations 
between dominance scores and school marks in 
other subjects. 


Another factor to be considered in a study of 
salesmen and students of salesmanship is what 
is spoken of as general intelligence. By such in- 
telligence is meant that kind which is measured 
by the usual intelligence test. A number of 
studies have been made of the general intelligence 
of various sales groups. Varying results have been 
obtained, but on the whole it seems that there is 
very little correlation between general intelligence 
and success in selling except in the lowest. and 
highest grades of. sales jobs. In the lowest or 
most routine jobs it seems that there is a low 
negative relationship between general intelligence 
and success in selling, while in the specialized and 
technical lines, there is a low positive relationship. 


1.Q.’s for the salesmanship students were ob- 
tained and these quotients were correlated with 
their marks in the course. High I.Q.’s were 
ranked with high marks. For boys a correlation 
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of positive .666, with a P.E. of .067, was found. 
For girls the correlation was positive .364 with a 
P.E. of .105. Therefore, there was some rela- 
tionship between the school marks in salesman- 
ship and general intelligence. Numerous studies 
of correlations between intelligence test scores and 
school marks have shown similar or even more 
pronounced relationships. 


Before these correlations were shown to the 
instructor, he was asked to fill out a short ques- 
tionnaire on which two of the questions were: 
(1) Do you consider the course to be primarily 
(a) a general cultural course, (b) a general busi- 
ness course, (c) a professional course for training 
salesmen? and (2) Do you give marks to pupils 
primarily on the basis of (a) whether or not in 
your opinion they have the traits of salesmen and 
will succeed if they follow up that line of work, 
or (b) whether they have the general ability to 
master the subject matter of the course; that is, 
on their scholastic record in class? He replied that 
he considered the course to be a general cultural 
course and that his marks were given primarily 
on the basis of ability to master subject matter 
although probable success as salesmen was a 
factor. 


For the students under study it is evident that 
their school marks in salesmanship were deter- 
mined more by their general intelligence than 
by their possession of the characteristics of sales- 
men. Possibly some instructors who plan their 
courses as professional training in salesmanship 
will care to correlate their marks with personality 
traits and intelligence in order to compare their 
results with the present study.—T7. L. Engle, 
Elston Senior High School, Michigan City, Indiana. 


California State Conference 


Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief of Bureau of Business 
Education of California, called a state conference 
on business education in Fresno on March 24. 
It was conducted with the cooperation of the 
various commercial teachers’ associations of Cal- 
ifornia. The theme of the conference was ““Trends 
in Business Education.” 


The main topics discussed were as follows: 
“What is Happening in Business Education,” 
“The Reorganization of Secondary Education in 
California,” “What is Happening to Business 
Education in Oakland,” “What is Happening in 
Teacher Training for Business Teachers,” and 
“What is Happening in Business Education in 
Hayward.” Many speakers of outstanding rep- 
utation appeared on the program. This was one 
of the first efforts to bring together the members 
of the various sectional groups in California. 
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Recovery Challenges 


From almost every direction one 
hears the cry, “We need better busi- 
ness leadership.” My present purpose 
is to point out certain conditions which 
appear to be important in contributing 
to the dearth of business leadership. 
In other words, I am attempting to 
develop a hypothesis to explain a sit- 
uation. 

Business is historically the occupa- 
tion of the lowly. In the last hundred 
years some progress has been made 
toward making business honorable, 
toward making the business man’s 
social status inferior to none. Prob- 
ably it is not necessary to cite the 
many setbacks this movement has 
suffered, the scandal surrounding certain business 
leaders in each decade, nor to offer evidence to 
show that the business man does not enjoy the 
most envied position in our social pyramid. At 
least, many business persons and many persons 
interested in the success and welfare of business 
admit that thus far the movement to elevate the 
followers of business to a high social level has, 
more or less, failed. 

Commercial education in the beginning was 
not given a hearty welcome by those entrenched 
in the teaching profession. That bookkeeping or 
shorthand deserved a place in a respectable cur- 
riculum was unthinkable. This idea of inferiority 
of the subject matter seems to have been definitely 
associated with inferior students. If a student 
seemed dull, it seemed proper to suggest com- 
mercial courses to him. In fact, in certain com- 
munities at least, there can be little question that 
this is still being done to an alarming extent. 


The advent of intelligence tests and new-type 
college entrance examinations has probably 
tended to increase this social or educational 
shunting process. State-wide campaigns are an- 
nually conducted to get the most able students 
into fields of higher learning, which are commer- 
cial only indirectly, if at all. Perhaps the process 
of thus sapping commercial education was for- 
merly more or less haphazard; whereas it is now 
almost planned. High school graduating classes 
are carefully analyzed, and those in the upper 
quartiles are invited, solicited, urged, and even 
given scholarships to go to college, while those in 
the lower quartiles are left to hustle for them- 
selves or to go to business colleges. 

We have stigmatized the business school, or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say it has 
stigmatized itself. In far too many instances busi- 
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ness schools have been characterized by 
low educational standards (a diploma 
included with the price of a scholar- 
ship), poorly qualified teachers, neg- 
ligible equipment, spurious advertis- 
ing, no entrance requirements, and a 
willingness to take anybody that had 
the price. 

Fortunately these detriments to 
commercial education have not been 
wholly effective. The old social taboo 
of business and the selective agencies 
of the high schools and colleges have 
failed to keep all of the more brilliant 
out of commercial courses and busi- 


R. J. Triplett ness. Many studies relative to the 


intelligence of occupational groups 
have been made, and the so-called clerical and 
business groups usually appear toward the top 
of the scale. Then, in certain business schools, 
the selection is quite as good as in the col- 
leges. I recently tested two groups, one of two 
hundred and another of four hundred, and 
found this to be true. Nevertheless, if commter- 
cial education is to perform its full social function 
and lend a hand to permanent recovery, more 
must be done. We must test this hypothesis — 
the belief that business lacks leadership because 
the best of our youth are shunted from it — and 
determine, instead of suspect, its validity. 


No doubt more commercial schools should 
attain the scholastic level of our better colleges. 
Perhaps the pioneering has been largely done. 
The schools of business administration in our 
greater universities certainly have business cur- 
ricula unsuitable for lower quartile groups. But 
these institutions are relatively few in number 
and at best reach only a small percentage of our 
future business personnel. If secondary and 
private schools are getting low-grade material 
for their commercial classes, an aggressive cam- 
paign may be necessary in order that they may 
obtain higher-grade students for such classes. 
Prerequisites, entrance requirements, high edu- 
cational standards, and further research will 
probably be necessary if commercial education 
is to offer maximum help to economic recovery. 
The shunting of, or the attempt to shunt, stu- 
dents of low ability into commercial classes must 
stop if that much-talked-about better business 
leadership is to appear. Not the culls, but the 
best of American youth must be trained to 
carry on that new order of business.— Richard 
J. Triplett, Barnes Commercial College, Denver, 
Colorado. ' 
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The Junior Chamber of Commerce of the 


Hoquiam High School 


A Junior Chamber of Commerce originated 
in the commercial department of the Hoquiam 
High School, Hoquiam, Washington, and was 
intended to be a commercial organization for the 
study of business problems and the making of 
business contacts, but by some mischance the 
name of Junior Chamber of Commerce was se- 
lected. The Junior Chamber of Commerce imme- 
diately became an organization for the study of 
civic problems and economics, with a view to 
knowing and improving Hoquiam and vicinity. 

The board of directors organized the following 
committees: social, research, typing, program, 
finance, civic, bookkeeping, secretarial, and ad- 
vertising. 

The typing committee did valuable work for 
several years in selecting, buying, and awarding 
typing pins and typing tests. One year the book- 
keeping committee became interested in the dis- 
cussion and demonstration of different kinds of 
bookkeeping machines and also presented a Sten- 
otype demonstration. The secretarial committee 
studied jobs down town and also worked on a 
card catalog for Hoquiam commercial graduates. 

The civic committee handled the different 
civic programs for the year. Two of the most 
interesting for the last year were a talk by Mr. 
Robert Ingraham on the effects of the tariff and 
depreciated currency on lumber, and one by Mr. 
Mumaw of the Grays Harbor Railway and Light 
Company, on the industries of Grays Harbor. 

One civic project, which worked out rather 
well, was a “Buy in Hoquiam” campaign. It 
lasted during the month of February. At each 
assembly during the month, some special feature 
of Hoquiam merchants’ advertising was pre- 
sented, either in placards or in dramatization. 

The club has been in existence for three years 
and has averaged around one hundred members 
a year. The first year’s work was more definitely 
devoted to commercial subjects. A very good 
year’s work was done in the study of advertising. 
Since the Hoquiam High School offers no adver- 
tising course, the students gained a great deal 
from this year’s work. The club met regularly 
once a week for half-hour sessions and some phase 
of advertising was taken up at each meeting, 
usually through papers and talks read before the 
club. At the close of the study of advertising, an 
advertising contest was held in the gymnasium. 
During the year some work was also done on 
domestic and foreign trade. 

The next year the club started out with the 


idea of studying agricultural conditions. Hoquiam 
is situated in the midst of logged-off lands. 
There is very little of anything raised in the 
vicinity of Hoquiam and nobody knows the reason 
why. The club was interested in making some 
sort of survey of the situation. They made vari- 
ous trips to different parts of the territory around 
Hoquiam, visiting ranches and farmhouses and 
asking a certain number of questions to deter- 
mine why there could not be more cattle, poultry, 
hogs, vegetables, and grains raised on the logged- 
off lands in this territory. Altogether about 
seventy-five families were visited and the answers 
to their questions were typed in the form of a 
report. Men who knew about the poultry business 
and other lines of work spoke to the club on 
various occasions. An endeavor was made to 
have three or four speakers a year on these topics 
and Olympic development. 

Various satisfactory contacts, both from the 
point of view of the club and from the point of 
view of the city Chamber of Commerce, were 
made. Whenever the Senior Chamber of Com- 
merce worked on a project, the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce assisted in every way possible. For 
three years members assisted in the city clean-up. 
They furnished programs for Senior Chamber of 
Commerce good-will tours. They sent members 
down to the Chamber of Commerce luncheons. 
The reports were presented before the club at 
its next meeting. The shorthand students as- 
sisted in the clerical work at the Chamber of 
Commerce. Members also attended the city 
council meetings and reported back. 

One of the biggest undertakings of the club 
was in February, 1933, when they put on a Mer- 
chants’ Exposition, which was financially very 
successful. Twenty-five merchants paid $4.00 
each for their booths at the exposition. This 
money was clear profit. The Home Economics 
Club was affiliated, having a display including 
cooking of vegetables; cooking and cutting of 
meat; making of sandwiches, pudding, salad 
dressing; a baby booth, quilts, and home work. 

Prizes were given during the two evenings 
and one afternoon, and a vaudeville was staged, 
assisted by the high school band. A ten-cent 
admission was charged, which also netted a good 
sum, since some 3,000 people saw the exhibit. 

The social activities of the club are devoted 
to dances and Halloween and Christmas parties. 
— Mrs. Ann Franklin, Hoquiam High School, 
Hoquiam, Washington. 
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A Typewriting Tour 


Most students enjoy travelling by train or 
bus so I have, at various times, conducted what 
I call a “typewriting tour.” This tour helps the 
students to realize the actual necessity and the 
true value of accuracy, in addition to motivating 
the subject of typewriting. 


When the students come into the typewriting 
room, each receives a tally and a short copy of a 
bus or train schedule. The schedule may be 
placed on the blackboard if it is impossible to 
Ditto or Mimeograph enough copies. This sched- 
ule is similar to any timetable, except that only 
ten towns are listed. These copies cause many to 
ask questions, whereas many will volunteer their 
knowledge about the subject. In this way the 
class will read and study the schedule. 


They are told that their machines could be 
called the locomotives or motors and that they 
could start on a tour of the various places on this 
schedule. They have the privilege of choosing 
either the first or the last town listed as a starting 
point, but before the journey is ended each stu- 
dent must return to the starting place; thus each 
must go through the same number of towns. 
Then they are asked, “How many of you would 
enjoy starting on these trains if they were to 
break down about eight miles from the first 
town?” As none of them would, the rules of the 
trip are outlined for them as follows: 


1. If one error is made during the timing 
period, the student cannot get to the next 
town, but must start again from the first sta- 
tion when the next timing is begun. However, 
the writing should not be stopped during the 
test. All who write without an error may 
start from the next station. 


2. The student should use the machines 


with which they are not familiar. This adds 
to the fun and teaches the manipulation of 
various makes of machines. 


3. Three accuracy tests of three minutes 
each will be given during the period. Speed 
is not considered; therefore everyone, slow or 
fast, has the same chance. However, each 
should try to write at his natural rate of speed. 
New material is used for each test. 


4. The papers are exchanged at the end of 
each three minutes, checked, and returned to 
the owner. If more errors are found, they 
must be scored against the checker rather 
than against the owner. This teaches accuracy 
in checking. 


5. Each student must record his score on 
his tally at the end of each timing. 


6. The tour should be continued until 
some of the students make the complete jour- 
ney. If no error is made, it will take exactly 
ten timings of three minutes each to finish, 
but if mistakes are made, it will take longer. 
In other words, it will take at least four class 
periods, given during various succeeding 
weeks, depending upon how many timings of 
three minutes are given each day. I find that 
it is more advisable to give only three timings 
each period because the accuracy may fall 
after that point. 


The students of my typewriting classes have 
voted this device the most enjoyable of all the 
contests used. In addition to its motivation, it 
teaches ability to read timetables, practice and 
confidence in using different makes of machines, 
accuracy in proof reading, and accuracy in writ- 
ing. — Irene Mestl, Scribner High School, Scribner, 
Nebraska. 
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BARGAIN SALE OF BLANK BOOKS 


We have on hand a large number of journals, ledgers, and miscellaneous columnar 
ruled blanks taken from various bookkeeping sets. 
following net prices, transportation charges prepaid: 

Journals or ledgers........+.-. 
Miscellaneous columnar books........... 40c¢ per doz. 


No order accepted for less than one dozen of one kind. Cash must accompany 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
201-203 West Fourth St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


e offer these for sale at the 


60c per doz. 
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fp VERYONE NEEDS THIS TRAINING. 


‘" Every student in your class is a junior citizen, a 


potential taxpayer, a consumer, and a potential 


business man, or at least a user of business services. 901 
Every student should be given the consumer educa- | 
tion that is provided in 20th Century Bookkeeping Bo 
and Accounting. The training in this new course | 
will help the student to handle his business and per- Wip t 
sonal affairs. intpdu 
gO widn 
Give your students a practical course that will train for ° wed 
more intelligent citizenship and more efficient earning an 
and living. Here is a course that combines the social knowle 
values with the important vocational values of book- and b 
keeping. You therefore get a dual-value course. will be 
ates in 


AT LAST — a course that provides definite PERSONAL, SOC 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
KENTON STATE BANK 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS ON JAN.1-193- AND OEC. 31- 193— 
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New 


90TH CENTURY 1934. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


(SEVENTEENTH EDITION) 


With this new textbook you can broaden the vocational values of bookkeeping by 
intoducing the new and even more important social objectives. These objectives 
gohand in hand, each one strengthening the other. The popular arithmetical equation 
is used as the approach through which interpretive bookkeeping is emphasized. The 
principles are illustrated and applied through a wide variety of situations, including 
pefonal, household, business, institutional, and political. This textbook develops a 
knowledge of record-keeping 


and business principles that SQUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


will be helpful to your gradu- (Specialists in Business Education) 
ates in all walks of life. Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, EDUCATIONAL, VOCATIONAL values 
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A Method of Grading Typewriting Contracts 


How good should a typewriting contract be 
to merit the grade for which the student worked 
in fulfilling that contract? What degree of in- 
feriority should drop it into the next lower grade 
level? That is perhaps the most perplexing diffi- 
culty connected with the use of the contract 
assignment in typewriting. 

When I began to use the contract plan, I 
required the copies to be perfect or to have a 
maximum of one error in order to merit the grade 
assigned to that particular contract. This pro- 
cedure, however, was accompanied by all the 
evils attending the requirement of perfect copies. 
I finally hit upon this simple plan: 

Three contract levels were presented the 
students as usual. The students might, of course, 
work for whichever they chose. When the assign- 
ments were turned in at the end of the time 
agreed upon, the number completing each of the 
three levels was tabulated. Errors, which had 
been marked by the students, were rechecked 
rapidly, and the average number of errors made 
by each of the three groups was determined. 
Individual students who fell below that average 
automatically received the grade for the next 
lower contract level. 

To illustrate: in our school, we use the five- 
point grading system — E, S, M, I, F. The three 
contracts were assigned E, S, and M grades. If 
the average number of errors per student among 
those who turned in the E contract was three, 
any having more than three errors would receive 
S for the contract. Twice as many as the average 
would reduce the grade to M. From six to nine 


Southern 


Mrs. Melissa Stedman, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of the Southern California Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, has just announced 
plans for the meeting on April 7. The meeting 
is scheduled for 9:30 a. M. in Bell High School, 
Bell, California. 

The following divisional meetings are sched- 
uled for 10:00 A. M.: 

General Business Division—Chairman, George 
B. Holmes, director, Department of Commerce, 
Santa Ana city schools. 

Secretarial and Stenographic Division—Chair- 
man, Claude L. Reeves, principal, Bell High 
School. 

Business Correspondence Division—Chair- 
man, Ralph E. Oliver, head of commercial depart- 
ment, Polytechnic High School, Long Beach. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Divisions— 
Chairman, Albert E. Bullock, assistant supervisor 


errors would give him an I. More than twelve 
errors would render his work unacceptable. This 
method is used in grading S and M contracts as 
well. It can be seen that a fewer number of errors 
will be required to make the S contract unsatis- 
factory than was the case for the E contract. 
The number would be still smaller for the M 
level. It has been my experience that M contracts 
generally have a lower average number of errors 
than the S and E contracts. 

It might seem that such a plan would en- 
courage errors. Such is not the case. The stu- 
dent, of course, cannot forecast the average for 
his group accurately. If he is careless in the hope 
of increasing the average, he assumes the risk of 
falling below the average. The plan discourages 
the typist from doing careless work in order to 
fulfill the E or other higher level contracts. 

Students are urged to write the complete 
exercise once at the outset to find the hard places. 
Then they are told to practice the difficult places. 
If a second complete writing is not satisfactory, 
the procedure is repeated. After a third writing, 
with intensive practice before each writing, the 
student is advised to go to the next exercise. 
This prevents discouragement and an accom- 
panying dislike for typewriting. 

Upper level contracts contain not simply more 
material of the same kind, but new exercises and 
activities which take the student further afield 
and call for originality and research. More than 
one copy of an exercise is seldom required to be 
turned in. — Clarence Worley, Senior High School, 
Flat River, Missourt. 


California 


vocational and pre-vocational education section, 
Los Angeles city schools. 

Merchandise, Salesmanship, and Advertising 
—Chairman, Mrs. Clara W. Rapp, Roosevelt 
High School, Los Angeles. 

The second section of each division is sched- 
uled for 11:00 A.M. Prominent speakers have 
been selected for places on the program. The 
committee in charge of the program consists of 
Mrs. Melissa Stedman, High School, Bell; J. F. 
Mayes, High School, Huntington Park; L. O. 
Culp, Fullerton Jr. College, Fullerton. 

The committee submitted the program with 
the following comments: Not “how to teach” but 
“what to teach” was the problem before the com- 
mittee in formulating the program for the spring 
meeting. With the realization of the new eco- 
nomic trends, it has been our desire to bring to 
the meeting a glimpse of this new economic world. 
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Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 


Plans Spring Convention and Commercial Contests 

















Paul M. Boynton 
President 


Paul M. Boynton, president of the Connecti- 
cut Business Educators’ Association, has just 
announced the spring program of the association. 
The annual meeting will be held on Saturday, April 
21, in Central High School, Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut. The executive committee consists of James 
C. Moody, Moody’s College, New Britain; Har- 
old B. Post, Post’s College, Waterbury; and John 
J. Stevens, superintendent of schools, Ansonia. 
The officers are: president, Paul M. Boynton, 
Central High School, Bridgeport; vice-president, 
Ralph C. Short, Short’s College, Stamford; sec- 
retary, Lillian N. Sultan, Central High School, 
Bridgeport; and treasurer, George S. Murray, 
Commercial High School, New Haven. 

Registration will begin at 10:00 A. M. on April 
21. Contests are scheduled for 10:30 and a 
luncheon at 12:30. The program which begins at 
2:00 P.M. is as follows: 

General Meeting—High School Auditorium 
Address of Welcome—Mayor Jasper McLevy 


“Standards of Bookkeeping”—Atlee L. Percy, 
head of department of commercial education, 
Boston University 


“What a Business Course Should Offer to Its 
Constituents” —Worcester Warren, superinten- 
dent of schools, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


Louis J. Fish, director of commercial educa- 
tion for the city of Boston, has prepared the tests 
for the bookkeeping events. He will have charge 
of the bookkeeping contests. The bookkeeping 
contests will include first-year and second-year 
events. A silver loving cup will be awarded to 





Lillian N. Sultan 
Secretary 








George S. Murray 
Treasurer 


each of the high schools and business colleges that 
win events in first- and second-year bookkeeping. 
Gold, silver, and bronze medals will be awarded 
to the individual winners. 


Typewriting contests will be conducted by 
George W. Gaskill of Trenton, New Jersey. He 
is one of the official stenographers for the Supreme 
Court of the state of New York. Events are 
scheduled for first-, second-, and third-year type- 
writing students. A silver loving cup will be 
awarded to each of the high schools and business 
colleges that obtains the greatest number of 
points in each event. Gold, silver, and bronze 
medals will be awarded to the individual winners. 

The shorthand contests will be under the di- 
rection of Dr. Edward H. Eldridge, director of 
the School of Secretarial Studies, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston. There will be team competition as 
well as individual competition. Each team will 
consist of three members. The 100-word-a-minute 
contest will be different from the same type of 
contest in previous years. Material will be dic- 
tated at three speeds and will consist of approxi- 
mately four letters. Each letter will be tran- 
scribed on a separate sheet of paper and will be 
graded for shorthand misreadings, typing mis- 
takes, time, spelling, and punctuation. Neatness 
will also be considered if there is a tie. 


Separate events are scheduled for 120 words 
a minute, 100 words a minute, and 80 words a 
minute for high schools and business colleges. A 
silver cup will be awarded to the school obtaining 
the highest number of points in each event. Gold, 
silver, and bronze medals will also be awarded 
to individual winners. 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY ~» encore 


Motivation in this text will spur your students on to higher levels 
of learning. The student gets a vivid picture of man’s progress—his 
battle with nature—his economic victory. For every cause the student 
is shown a definite effect. Emphasis is placed on how and why. The 
wide variety of problems enables you to test the factual study of the 
text, to develop thoughtful discussion, and to encourage further outside 
study. See this new book at once if you are planning a definite change. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
EE ARNT ARNE AOMORI 
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System in Teaching Typewriting 
(Continued from page 344) 


One should start from the first of the year 
and train his students to know how to prepare 
their machines for a regular accuracy test. He 
should make them understand what he means 
and should not repeat. While they take the ac- 
curacy test, I pass out exercise papers. In this 
way I find that it helps them to get over that 
nervousness, which so many beginning stenog- 
raphers have when they first enter an office. Com- 
petition between classes helps to improve accu- 
racy. On honor-roll days the classes labor hard 
to see which class can get the most names on the 
honor roll. 


During the exercise period, which is composed 
of the last thirty or forty minutes of the hour, 
the students type by themselves. The students 
are graded on the point basis. For every exercise 
completed perfectly they get a six-point score. 
The following scale is used: 


Cee eT er ee 6 points 
SO eee 
eee 
fT Pee eee LF 


At the close of the period I give them about 
three minutes to check their errors and add their 
scores. During that period they must write one 
exercise and get at least one six-point score or 
they don’t get any points for the whole day’s 
work. This makes them work harder in trying to 
become more accurate so that they can get more 
points. If a student restrikes or erases, he gets 
E and loses his points tor that day. At the end of 
the week scores are added and IJ then compile a 
chart for the weekly grades, as: 


ce 
SESE ae ee ere ee B 
Pf bra ceaedacekkecnewena © 
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These charts will vary from week to week de- 
pending upon the type of work you are doing and 
the amount of time spent on it. A sample of the 
student’s folder is shown below: 


If a student gets an E for one week, I know 
immediately that something is wrong and that 
he needs help. I watch him type, and sometimes 
it may take me fifteen or twenty minutes to dis- 
cover his difficulty, but I never give up until I 
find it. I discuss his trouble with him, showing 
him how to correct it. In almost every instance 
the student has received a passing grade the 
week following. This almost totally eliminates 
failures in typing. Certainly a teacher should not 


have more than one failure in any class, and 
never more than two. Failures indicate neglect 
in teaching. 

I realize that accuracy is overstressed in be- 
ginning typewriting and understressed in ad- 
vanced typewriting, but much can be done in 
beginning typewriting to set the right standards 
if the teacher really puts forth the effort. The 
teacher must be enthusiastic, but at the same 
time firm and business-like. She must keep her 
boards neat, orderly, and systematic. She must 
know just what she is going to teach; she must 
not waste any time thinking about it after the 
class has begun. At all times she should cultivate 
a business-atmosphere in the room. She should 
be clean, wholesome, and should possess a sense 
of humor. She should accomplish things when 
her typewriting students are in class, for in this 
way she can work her students without difficulty. 
After ail, our problem as typewriting teachers is 
to train the student in such a way that he will 
be able to go out into the business world to meet 
his problem without too much help. This we can 
do by teaching him to work to the end so that 
he may accomplish things. 





Motivating Beginning Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 347) 


An improvement for that particular group re- 
sults in the bar being extended to the right of 
zero or “constant relative progress”; a negative 
result would be charted to the left. This gives us 
a visible picture of the results we are obtaining 
with each group. The picture is more striking if 
a different color is used for each class. 

This chart is posted for the inspection of all 
the classes. The leaders can compare their prog- 
ress with the progress of other groups in their 
class and with groups in the other five classes. 
In addition to this comparison, we get a picture 
of the relative progress of the different classes. 
As a further aid in motivation, we give desirable 
publicity to the groups that finish the semester 
showing the greatest relative progress. 

While the progress chart is designed primarily 
as a motivating factor, it is apparent that it is 
also an aid in directing proper teaching efforts. 
The leaders are as desirous as the teacher of 
finding the causes of lack of progress in their 
groups. When causes are found, the necessary 
remedial measures can be prescribed. 

With a few modifications, this plan can be 
adapted to more advanced bookkeeping, when 
practice sets furnish the major piece de resistance. 
While of course the plan as a whole is not perfect 
in its results or implications, I am convinced that 
we are making some progress in preparing our 
pupils for business and for society in general. 
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Tri-State Commercial Education Association 


Saturday Morning, April 21, 1934 
Frick Training School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


There are three significant features of this 
comprehensive program: (1) The short general 
meeting leaves plenty of time for the more spe- 
cific sectional meetings. (2) The wide selection of 
sectional topics and the arrangement of the sched- 
ules will permit teachers to attend at least two 
sectional meetings in which they are interested. 
(3) Paid-up members will be given a free luncheon 
in the same building in which the meetings are 
held. The careful selection of chairmen, speakers, 
and commentators insures an excellent program. 


g:00 A.M. Registration 
9:30 A.M. General Meeting 
10:00 A.M. Sectional Meetings 


ADMINISTRATION OF COMMERCIAL ED- 
UCATION (Room 5) 

Chairman: W. M. Sharp, principal of Evening 
School, Taylor Allderdice High School, Pitts- 
burgh 
“Administrator and Commercial Teacher’— 
P. S. Spangler, president, Duffs-Iron City Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh 
Commentator: Robert Crawford, head of com- 
mercial department, Aliquippa 


ARITHMETIC (Room 107) 


Chairman: W. Collings, professor of account- 
ing, Grove City College 


“The Correlating of Business Arithmetic with 
Bookkeeping”—Elizabeth Ann Whinery, Pitts- 
burgh Academy, Pittsburgh 


Commentator: Alice G. Whitten, Latimer High 
School, Pittsburgh 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY (Room 201) 


Chairman: C. H. Longenecker, Taylor Allder- 
dice High School, Pittsburgh 


“A Plan for Teaching Commercial Geography 
in One Semester’—Marie N. McLaughlin, 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh 


Commentator: Pauline L. Hildebrand, High 
School, Aliquippa 
PENMANSHIP (Room 203) 


Chairman: O. D. Montgomery, Lincoln High 
School, Ellwood City 


“A Program in the Supervision of Handwriting 
in the Public Schools’—Frank M. Gatto, 
assistant director of curriculum study, Pitts- 
burgh 


SALESMANSHIP (Room 3) 
Chairman: F.H. Sumrall, head of Department 
of Commerce, Grove City College 
“The Use of Pictures in the Teaching of Sales- 
manship” (an illustrated talk)—Bernard A. 
Shilt, Central High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Commentator: Margaret A. Castle, South Hills 
High School, Pittsburgh 


SHORTHAND (Auditorium) 
Chairman: Edith M. Winchester, head, De- 
partment of Secretarial Studies, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology 
“The Direct Method of Teaching Shorthand” 
—Ann Brewington, School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
Commentator: Clarissa Hills, head of commer- 
cial department, Johnstown 


11:15 A.M. Sectional Meetings 


BOOKKEEPING (Room 107) 
Chairman: W. Collings, professor of account- 
ing, Grove City College 
“Socialization of Bookkeeping’—H. A. An- 
druss, director, Department of Commerce, 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College 
Commentator: R. J. Worley, director, Depart- 
ment of Commercial Education, Duquesne 
University 


BUSINESS ENGLISH (Room 3) 
Chairman: F. H. Sumrall, head, Department 
of Commerce, Grove City College 
“English in Modern Business’—Frank T. 
Ebberts, professor of business English, Du- 
quesne University 
Commentator: Ethel L. Farrell, professor of 


business English, Indiana State Teachers 
College 


COMMERCIAL LAW (Room 201) 


Chairman: C. H. Longenecker, Taylor All- 
derdice High School, Pittsburgh 
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“Teaching Law’—John E. Laughlin, dean, 
School of Law, Duquesne University 
Catherine Campbell, High 


Commentator: 


School, Butler 


GENERAL BUSINESS (Room 203) 


Chairman: O. D. Montgomery, Lincoln High 
School, Ellwood City 

“General Business: What, When, and How”— 
G. G. Hill, director, Department of Commerce, 
Indiana State Teachers College 

Commentator: Mary Jahnig, High School, 
Swissvale 


TYPEWRITING (Auditorium) 
Chairman: Edith M. Winchester, head, De- 
partment of Secretarial Studies, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology 
“Testing Typewriting Skill’—Charles G. 
Reigner, president, H. M. Rowe Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 
Commentator: 
Etna 


Erma Hoburg, High School, 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN COMMER- 
CIAL WORK (Room 5) 


Chairman: W. M. Sharp, principal of Evening 
School, Taylor Allderdice High School, 
Pittsburgh 


“The Status of Guidance in the Secondary 
School”—H. R. Vanderslice, superintendent of 
schools, Aliquippa 


Commentator: E. F. Ege, student counselor, 
High School, Wilkinsburg 


Franklin B. Moore 


Mr. Franklin B. Moore, president of Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, passed away on 
February 27 after a long period of illness. 

He was sixty years of age. Mr. Moore spent 
more than thirty-five years in Trenton as an 
educator and became a national figure. His death 
followed closely the death of Dean John E. Gill 
of Rider College. 

Mr. Moore was born in Clifton County, Ohio, 
on May 17, 1874. He attended Indianapolis 
Business College and graduated before he reached 
the age of twenty. He immediately began teach- 
ing. In 1898 he joined the faculty of Rider 
College. 

President Moore’s death marks the passing 
of one of the nation’s well-known and best-liked 
forefathers of commercial education. 


Central Section of California 


At the January meeting 
of the Central section of 
California Business Educa- 
tional Association, Mrs. 
Olive L. Longsdorf was 
elected president. Sheishead 
of the commercial depart- 
mentof Merced High School, 
Merced, California. Other 
officers of the association 
are: vice-president, Leonard 
Sims, High School, Selma; 
secretary-treasurer, Marvin 
L. Jones, Edison Techni- 
cal High School, Fresno. 

Mrs. Longsdorf is a 
business college graduate 
and a graduate of the University of California. 
She is head of a department in which there are 
seven teachers. The first meeting in Mrs. Longs- 
dorf’s regime was held on March 24 at Fresno in 
connection with the state-wide conference of 
commercial associations. This spring conference 
was organized by Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief of 


Bureau of Education of California. 





Olive Longsdorf 


Mr. Rosettie is Honored 


Mr. Louis R. Rosettie, head of the commercial 
department of Silver Creek, New York, has been 
given two honors this year. At the beginning of 
the school year he was appointed vice-principal 
of the High School. Just recently he was elected 
chairman of the commercial section of the western 
zone of the New York State Teachers Association. 
The next meeting of this association will be held 
in Buffalo, New York, on November 2 and 3, 
1934. 

Mr. Rosettie previously served as secretary 
of this association. He has also acted as secretary- 
treasurer of the New York State Teachers 
Association. 


Bowling Green Conference 


The College of Commerce of Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
is now setting up a program for a comprehensive 
conference on commercial education for July 19 
and 20. 

Business men, high school superintendents and 
principals, and commercial teachers will partici- 
pate. The many graduates of the school and all 
others interested in commercial education are 
invited to attend. A complete program will be 
announced later. 
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HERE ARE SOME 
REASONS WHY= 


A tremendous amount of human energy has gone into the prepara- 
tion of this textbook. It was more than two years in preparation. 
The book was printed in temporary form and used by several hun- 
dred students before it was printed in final form. 


The students are lifted from one definite level to another, because 
of the division of subject matter into definite blocks of learning. 
The student goes through the carefully outlined stages of letter- 
recognition, syllable-recognition, word-recognition, and phrase- 
recognition. 


Words, sentences, and paragraphs are introduced early. Personal 
typing problems are included in the first semester. 


Careful attention is given to graded vocabulary. Emphasis is placed 
on the most frequently used words selected from the Horn list. 
After a letter is introduced, it is repeated in every exercise to 
insure constant practice. 


The average syllable intensity and stroke intensity gradually increase. 
Provision is made for measurement through standard measurement 
paragraphs and timed writing practice. Corrective drills and error 
charts provide means for giving remedial instruction. 


> 4 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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--The New- 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Jevon 


More than 7,000 schools now use 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING. This popularity, gained in a relatively 
few years, is an indication of the progressiveness of the 
teaching methods used in this textbook. 


You can obtain a one-year or a 
two-year volume, with a work- 
book for each year, and a com- 
prehensive teachers’ manual. Be 
sure to see this textbook if you 
are planning a change. 
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Commercial Educator is Honored 


Few commercial educators have received the 
distinction and honor that has been bestowed on 
Miss Ruby V. Perry, principal of Henry W. Allen 
School of Commerce, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Miss Perry is well known in the field of commer- 
cial education and in general educational groups. 
Her recent election as president of the Louisiana 
State Teachers Association is some indication of 
her leadership in education circles. 

Miss Perry has been active in many of the 
associations, including the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation and the National Education 
Association. She was an official delegate to the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence meeting 
in Cleveland. In the Louisiana State Teachers 
Association she has served as chairman of the 
Committee on Tenure and as vice-president of 
the association. 

The following other affiliations indicate Miss 
Perry’s professional activity and standing: re- 
gional consultant on the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education; member of the board 
of trustees of the New Orleans Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund; chairman of the legislative committee 
of the New Orleans Principals’ Association; life 
member of the National Education Association; 
registered accountant for the state of Louisiana; 
and instructor in educational tests and measure- 
ments on the Loyola University summer school 
faculty. 


Teacher Gets Federal Position 





A newspaper clipping 
from the “Blackwell Trib- 
une” of Blackwell, Okla- 
homa, carries the report 
that Miss Margaret An- 
schutz, head of the commer- 
cial department in the Sen- 
ior High School, has re- 
cently accepted a position 
in the U. S. Civil Service. 
She becomes a senior typist. 

Miss Anschutz taught in 
Blackwell High School for 
five and one-half years. For 
four years she has been head 
of the typing department. 
She has served as secretary 
and vice-president of the Oklahoma State Typists’ 
Association and has served as chairman of the 
Commercial Teachers’ Association of northern 
Oklahoma. 

Typewriting teams that have been coached 
by Miss Anschutz have won at least one of the 
first place awards in the past five state contests. 





Marg. Anschutz 
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Ohio Business Schools 


The fifth annual meeting of the Ohio Business 
Schools Association was held in Columbus, Ohio, 
on February 9g and Io. 

President S. E. Hedges presided over the ban- 
quet on Friday evening and outlined the program 
for Saturday. 

Some of the topics discussed on Saturday 
morning were: “Modern Trends in Business” and 
“What Are You Doing for the Unemployed 
Graduate?” 

Considerable discussion centered around the 
C. W. A. free schools for the unemployed. A mo- 
tion was passed, instructing the secretary to write 
to the Ohio representatives in Congress and 
request them to use their influence to stop the 
organization of more relief schools in Ohio. 

The association adopted a publicity folder 
that can be used by all members of the associa- 
tion. The folder will bear the indorsement of the 
Ohio Business Schools Association. 

The new officers of the association for 1934-35 
are: president, J. T. Thompson, Steubenville; 
vice-president, J. H. Kutscher, Oberlin; secretary, 
C. A. Neale, Akron; treasurer, J. W. Moore, 
Urbana. 


Business Education Bulletin 


Officers of the Southern California Commer- 
cial Teachers Association have announced new 
plans for the monthly “Business Education 
Bulletin” and the annual “Symposium on Com- 
mercial Education.” ‘The two publications will 
be combined. 

The combining of the two publications will 
permit the expansion of the “Business Education 
Bulletin.” It will include, during the course of 
the year, the addresses that have ordinarily been 
printed in the “Symposium.” The editor will 
continue to be Robert W. Messer, John Marshall 
High School, Los Angeles. 


ee 
Mrs. Sam Knight 


Mrs. Sam Knight, secretary of Central City 
Commercial College, Waco, Texas, passed away 
on February 16. She was the wife of Sam Knight, 
president of the college. 

Mrs. Knight has been associated with her 
husband in commercial college work for the past 
twenty-eight years. She was a graduate of Blinn 
College, Brenham, Texas, and was always active 
in her field. Her friends in the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation and the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 
will remember her as a faithful worker. 
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The University of Chicago Conference on Business Education 


1934 Theme: 


One of the most frequently suggested changes 
needed in business education, especially on the 
secondary school level, is the desirability of 
greater attention to consumer education. There 
has been some discussion of this problem in the 
professional journals devoted to business educa- 
tion, but relatively few specific suggestions as to 
how a program of work in this field can be es- 
tablished and the kind of content it should involve. 

Teachers are interested in learning of available 
sources of classroom material for consumer edu- 
cation and need to know what steps can be taken 
to institute a program in their schools. With the 
practical problems of the business teacher in 
mind, the Second Conference on Business Edu- 
cation to be held at the School of Business at the 
University of Chicago was organized around 
these problems: (a) the present position of the 
consumer and available sources of information, 
and (b) introducing the program in the schools. 

Business teachers will have an opportunity 
to hear from leaders who have faced practical 
problems in the field of consumer education both 
within and outside of the school. Among those 
who may perhaps be new to secondary commer- 
cial educators are Professor Paul H. Douglas, 
who is in charge of economic education in connec- 
tion with the Consumer’s Advisory Board of the 
NRA; Professor Hazel Kyrk, author of Economics 
of Consumption and Economic Problems of the 
Family, as well as other noteworthy studies on 
consumption problems; Mr. Joseph Grein, who, 
in connection with his duties as city sealer of 
Chicago, has for a number of years dealt with 
the practical problems confronting the consumer; 
Professor Henry Harap, whose Education of the 
Consumer and Economic Life and the Curriculum 
are pioneer contributions in the field; Professor 
L. V. Koos, associate director of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education; and Dean W. H. 
Spencer, whose texts on law and business are well 
known. 

The dates for the conference have been so 
arranged that those attending the meeting of the 
National Education Association may include 
both gatherings. Visitors will have an opportu- 
nity to exchange ideas and get acquainted with 
their colleagues. 


The complete program follows: 


The Position of the Consumer—Wednesday, 
June 27 


““ Business Education and the Consumer’’ 
June 27 


and 28 


9:00 a.M. Morning Session 


H. G. Shields, assistant dean, School of Business, 
University of Chicago, presiding. 

“Consumer Resources and Incomes”—Paul H. 
Douglas, professor of economics, University of 
Chicago. 

“Types of Information Available to the Con- 
sumer’—Hazel Kyrk, associate professor of 
home economics and economics, University of 
Chicago. 

“The Deception of the Consumer’”—Joseph 
Grein, city sealer, Chicago. 


12:15 P.M. Luncheon at Judson Court 
2:00 P.M. Afternoon Session 


Mrs. Marion F. Tedens, supervisor of typewriting, 
Chicago public schools, presiding. 


“Economic Organization from the Consumer’s 
Point of View’—Leverett S. Lyon, executive 
vice-president, Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

“The Recovery Program and the Consumer”— 
W. H. Spencer, dean, School of Business, and 
professor of business law, University of 
Chicago. 


Status and Means of Consumer Education— 
Thursday, June 28 


g:00 A.M. Morning Session 


Paul Carlson, director of commercial education, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
presiding. 

“The Extent to Which Business Educates the 
Consumer’—James L. Palmer, professor of 
marketing, University of Chicago. 

“Consumer Education in the Secondary Schools” 
—Leonard V. Koos, professor of secondary 
education, University of Chicago. 


12:15 P.M. Luncheon at Judson Court 
2:00 P.M. Afternoon Session 
W. S. Gray, professor of education, University of 
Chicago, presiding. 
“Consumer Education through Social-Business 
Education”—H. G. Shields, assistant dean, 
School of Business, University of Chicago. 


“Practical Methods in Consumer Education in 
the Schools”—Henry Harap, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Schedule of Commercial Contests 

















Contest District State State Subject 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest I “ d 4 
By When Held When Held Manager nen 
Arizona Arizona Business| Every-Pupil April 20-21 E. W. Atkinson, | Typewriting 
Educators Asso-| Contest, Arizona State Shorthand 
ciation and Ari-| April 4 Teachers College, 
zona State Flagstaff 
Teachers College 
Arkansas State Committee May 4-5 C. C. Calhoun, Typewriting 
Conway Shorthand 
California— Southern May 5 May 19 Dr. R. E. Berry, | Bookkeeping 
(Southern) California Chaffee Junior Typewriting 
Commercial College, Ontario | Shorthand 
Teachers and 
Association L. T. Dobyns, 
George Wash- 
ington High 
School, Los 
Angeles 
Colorado Colorado State | None April 27-28 A. O. Colvin, Bookkeeping 
Teachers W. J. Knies, Typewriting 
College, S. C, Bedinger, Shorthand 
Greeley Colorado State Commercial Law 
Teachers College, | Penmanship 
Greeley Rapid Calcu- 
lation 
Connecticut Connecticut None April 21 PaulM.Boynton, | Bookkeeping 
Business Central High Typewriting 
Educators School, Shorthand 
Association Bridgeport 
Idaho Idaho High April 20 State winners H. C. Goggins, Bookkeeping 
School determined from} University of Typewriting 
Commercial district winners | Idaho, Southern | Shorthand 
Association Branch, Pocatello 
Illinois State Commer- | District, Apri! 21| May 11-12 W. C. Maxwell, | Bookkeeping 
cial Teachers Sectional, High School, Typewriting 
Association May 5 Hinsdale Shorthand 
Indiana Ball State Mass contest, April 28 M. E. Stude- Bookkeeping 
Teachers April 11 baker, Ball Typewriting 
College, Muncie State Teachers Shorthand 
College, Muncie 
Iowa Iowa Commer- | April 28 May 12 L. F. Reynard, Typewriting 
cial Contest High School, Shorthand 
Association Shenandoah 
Kansas Kansas State Every-Pupil E. A. Thomas, Typewriting 
Typist Contest, State High 
Association March 28 School Athletic 
Sectional, Commission, 
April 21 Topeka 
Missouri Missouri State | April 20 and 28 | May 5 Ruth Greear, Typewriting 
Typists Monroe City 
Association 
Montana Montana State | April 13-14 April 26-28 Leora M.Hapner, | Bookkeeping 
College, Montana State Typewriting 
Bozeman College, Shorthand 
Bozeman 
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Contest District State State Subject 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest Ime lud 4 
By When Held When Held Manager aerees 
Nebraska Nebraska State | March 30 or 31 | April 21 G. V. Soward, Bookkeeping 
Commercial Callaway (Type-| Typewriting 
Contest writing) Shorthand 
Association W. O. French, Spelling 
Scottsbluff 
(Bookkeeping) 
Nevada Nevada Com- Apri! 28 May 5 Bernice Johnson, | Typewriting 
mercial Contest Dayton Shorthand 
Association 
New Jersey High School March 24 April 14 G. G. Gudmund- | Bookkeeping 
Commercial son, Thomas Typewriting 
Teachers Jefferson High Shorthand 
Association School, Elizabeth | Rapid Calcu- 
of New Jersey lation 
New Mexico Commercial April 14 State winners Mrs. Erna Bing-| Bookkeeping 
Section of determined from} aman, State Typewriting 
New Mexico district winners | Teachers Shorthand 
Education College, 
Association Silver City 
New York New York State | April 28 May 19 George R. Bookkeeping 
Business Edu- Tilford, Syracuse | Typewriting 
cation Contest University, Shorthand 
Association Syracuse 
North Carolina | University of April 18-19 State winners Miss Willie Ruby | Typewriting 
North Carolina, determined from} Blackburn, Shorthand 
Chapel Hill district winners | Central High 
School, Charlotte 
North Dakota | University of May 17-19 A. H. Yoder, Typewriting 
North Dakota, Dir. Extension Shorthand 
Grand Forks Division Uni- 
versity of North 
Dakota, Grand 
Forks 
Ohio Department of | April 21 May 12 E. G. Knepper, | Bookkeeping 
Commerce, Nellie A. Ogle, Typewriting 
State College, State College, Shorthand 
Bowling Green Bowling Green 
Oklahoma University of April 26-27 Frank G. Tap- Bookkeeping 
Oklahoma, pan, University | Typewriting 
Norman of Oklahoma, Shorthand 
Norman 
A. and M. Col- May 3-5 Willard Rude, Typewriting 
lege, Stillwater Oklahoma A. and | Shorthand 
M. College, 
Stillwater 
Oregon Department of | None April 28 H. T. Vance, Typewriting 
Secretarial Oregon State Shorthand 
Science, Oregon College, 
State College, Corvallis 
Corvallis, 
Pennsylvania State Teachers | None May 5 H. A. Andruss, Bookkeeping 
College, State Teachers Typewriting 
Bloomsburg College, Shorthand 
Bloomsburg Bus. Arith. 
Bus. Law 
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Schedule of Commercial Contests 



































Contest District State State Subject 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest om . d 4 
By When Held When Held Manager mene 
Texas Bureau of Public} District, May 4 Florence Typewriting 
School Interests, | April 6-7 Stullken, 
University of April 13-14 University of 
Texas, Austin Regional, Texas, Austin 
April 20-21 
Utah Brigham Young | None March 30 A. Rex Johnson, | Bookkeeping 
University, Brigham Young | Typewriting 
Provo University, Shorthand 
Provo 
| 
Date of Contest | 
Contest Where Held Manager Subjects 
Illinois June 26-28 International Commercial Schools} W. C. Maxwell, | Bookkeeping 
Contest, A Century of Progress} High School, Typewriting 
Exposition, Chicago Hinsdale, Illinois |} Shorthand 
Dictating 
Machine 
Transcription 
Machine 
Calculation 
Kansas Nation-Wide Sponsored by Bureau of Educa-| H. E. Schrannel,| Bookkeeping 
Every Pupil tional Measurements, Kansas State| Director of Bu-| Typewriting 
Scholarship Test} Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas| reau of Educa-| Shorthand 
tional Measure-| Arithmetic 
ments, Kansas 
State Teachers 
College, Emporia 

















Tennessee Education Association 


The commercial section of Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association held its spring convention in 
Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, on Friday and Satur- 
day, March 30 and 31. Helen Frankland, Hume 
Fogg High School, Nashville, presided over the 
meeting. 

The following speakers appeared on the Fri- 
day morning program: “Shaping Business Edu- 
cation to the Life of Today and Tomorrow”— 
A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky; “The Social-Business Objective 
of Bookkeeping”—John Pendery, South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati; ““An Appeal for More 
Retail Merchandising in Our Salesmanship”— 
Ruth Hayes, Smith-Hughes Teacher of Retail 
Selling, Nashville. 

The following speakers appeared on the Friday 
afternoon program: “Vocational Guidance—The 
Pupil and the Community”—Minnie Vavra, 
vocational counselor, Cleveland High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri; “Secondary Business Education: 
From the Standpoint of the Office Manager”— 


Charles Cook, office manager, General Shoe Cor- 
poration, Nashville; “Secondary Business Edu- 
cation: From the Standpoint of the Business 
Executive”—L. J. Wilhoite, president, Southern 
Dairies, Chattanooga. 

George Macon, supervisor of business educa- 
tion, Memphis, presided over the Friday noon 
luncheon. Mrs. Thomas Coppedge, a member of 
the Tennessee Educational Commission, and 
Virginia Harmon, president of the Tennessee 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, spoke during the luncheon. 

The following speakers appeared on the pro- 
gram on Saturday morning: “Present Standards 
for Certification of Business Teachers in Ten- 
nessee”—T. W. Kittrell, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville; a review and evaluation of 
Dr. Jessie Graham’s new book, “A Critical In- 
vestigation of Teacher Training for Business 
Education”—A. J. Lawrence, University of Ken- 
tucky; open discussion led by Theodore Glocker, 
University of Tennessee. 
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McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting 
gives you more than a balance-sheet approach 

















It takes more than a 


mere approach to 
make a good book 


In this, the most popular balance-sheet- 
approach text ever published, the maximum 
amount of attention is given to the interpre- 
tation of the effects of transactions on the 
balance-sheet equation. The approach is 
simplified. The journal is introduced early 
to avoid misconception. The first book- 
keeping cycle is covered in thirteen short 
chapters. 


Other important features are: logical units— 
extra problems for individual differences of 
students—texts for single and double peri- 
ods—three types of problems—achievement 
tests for establishing grades—optional short 





practice sets, with or without business 
papers. 


The problems are very unusual. They are 
carefully graded; they become increasingly 
difficult. Extra problems are provided in 
the appendix. The problems with each 
chapter are arranged as follows: 


(QUESTIONS. These are theory questions 


for class discussion, based on a study of the 
chapter. 


te ORAL EXERCISES. These are exercises re- 


studied in the chapter. 


x quiring the simple application of the theory 


# WRITTEN EXERCISES. These are what are 
commonly referred to as laboratory exer- 
cises, requiring the written application of 
the theory involved in the chapter. 
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Devices to Motivate Typewriting 
(Continued from page 350) 


off for each error, will get to claim his opponent 
as his victim. That will count one point for the 
winning side. Those having number two will type 
for two minutes, and the winner of that play will 
be determined in the same way. After every 
player has typed for two minutes with his oppo- 
nent, the scores are added to see which side has 
the most victims. The side having the most vic- 
tims wins the game. 


AWARDS. Show a new silver typewriting pin 
to the students at the beginning of the term. An- 
nounce that the student who has the highest 
average grade on fifteen-minute tests for a month 
(accuracy and speed both considered) will get the 
pin to keep until his record is broken the following 
month. At the end of the year the pin is awarded 
permanently to the one who has won it the great- 
est number of times. 


CREATING INTEREST IN TYPING CONTESTS. 
Graphs usually arouse the student’s interest in 
his work, because he can see how he is progressing. 
An interesting graph is one with each student’s 
name on it, showing his progress in speed on all 
typewriting speed tests. At the top of the graph 
is a line, drawn in red, which shows the speed the 
student must attain if he expects to get an “A” 
grade on speed. After each speed test, the in- 
structor charts each student’s speed, showing just 
how near or how far he is from his goal. If a stu- 
dent finds himself just two or three points from 
his goal in speed, he will work much harder to 
acquire the hoped-for speed. If this graph is used 
in high school, the speed requirement can be made 
just a little higher each six-week period or each 
semester. The student will lengthen his line of 
speed as the red line lengthens. 


CREATING AN INTEREST IN TYPEWRITING. 
Contests are used for encouraging the student to 
write accurately with speed and at the same time 
hold the interest of the student. For example, 
each perfect copy that the student writes entitles 
him to a point for a five-pointed star. The student 
having the most stars at the end of an allotted 
time wins the contest. For speed, a goal may be 
set at New York. The student starts from his 
home town and is allowed to travel as many miles 
a day as the number of words he types a minute 
(50 words entitles him to 50 miles). The one who 
goes to New York and back home first wins the 
contest. 


TO PROMOTE ACCURACY. A certain number 
of minutes is set for the duration of the contest. 
All students begin to write at a given signal. 
Students drop out of the contest as errors show 
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up on their papers. The papers are checked by 
students and the teacher or by the teacher alone. 
The reward for writing accurately can be set at 
any reasonable figure. For example, award a 
point a minute to those completing the contest 
without error, or award two points a minute. 
However, the students must finish the contest 
period without error to receive points. Deduct 
one error a minute for the minutes each contest- 
ant is out of the contest. This penalty can be 
varied to suit the teacher’s own idea of the pre- 
mium to be placed on accuracy. Honesty in this 
contest is one of its paramount features. If a 
student is found with strike-overs or any other 
such errors covered up, he should be given a very 


severe penalty. 
o * * 


“The Broadcast"’ 


Commercial teachers of Newark, New Jersey, 
have recently started the publication of a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin entitled “The Broadcast.” Vol- 
ume I, Number 2, consists of six attractively 
mimeographed pages with a cover. This issye is 
devoted to news items, teaching suggestions, ‘and 
reports. The teachers of Newark deserve con- 
gratulations. 


C. W. A. School Ruling 


The following paragraph is quoted from a re- 
cent release from the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration: 


“May I call to your attention the fact that Mr. 
Hopkins’ release (A-3L of September 26) which 
authorized the use of relief funds to employ needy 
unemployed persons qualified to teach vocational 
subjects, limited the scope to ‘unemployed adults 
who are in need of vocational training or adjustment 
to make them employable.’ There was no intention, 
in authorizing the use of relief funds, to provide 
training in skills and technical knowledge of value 
in wage-earning pursuits, to duplicate or supplant 
work being acceptably carried on by public and 
private agencies. The authorization expressly lim- 
ited the work to a class of under-privileged unem- 
ployed adults who could not pay tuttion in any 
public or private school for such training.” 


Mr. Howell Goes to Bay Path 


Arthur E. Howell, formerly president of 
Howell’s School of Business, Muskegon, Michi- 
gan, recently accepted a position with Bay Path 
Institute, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Howell has had a wide range of experience 
in this field. He will represent Bay Path Institute 
in southwestern Connecticut. 
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5 REASONS why high 


schools in rural communities 


sho ul a 


BOOKKEEPING and 
ACCOUNTING 
for RURAL SCHOOLS 
by M. E. Studebaker 

















1. The author of this modern textbook has drawn 
upon his background of experience in rural teaching, 
in training many rural high school teachers, and his 
research and work in cooperative farm marketing. 
He understands the problems of the citizen in small 
communities. 


























2. The course will appeal to both parents and students, for they can 
see in it something of practical value. The principles can be imme- 
diately applied in terms of everyday needs. Thus the social values are 
emphasized. 


3. Standard basic principles of bookkeeping are developed, but 
they are taught in terms of farm records and small store operations. 
Mastery of the course means acquiring a marketable knowledge of 
bookkeeping. 


4. Motivation and community tie-up are provided through the appli- 
cation of principles in terms of everyday experiences of the students. 
The course is studied and applied in its natural setting. 


5. This book will contribute much to encourage the rural student to 
appreciate the values and business possibilities of his own community. 


For a one-year course, with practice sets, tests, manual, and key. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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The Obligation and Position of Business 
Education in Our Economic Order. Bulletin 
No. 3. A report of the sixth annual conference of the 
National Association of Commercial Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions. This 30-page printed booklet con- 
tains an abstract of the proceedings of the conference 
that was held in Chicago, Illinois, in July, 1933. 
The editor is W. R. Odell, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Single copies may be obtained for 
25 cents from M. E. Studebaker, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Enriched Teaching of Commercial Subjects 
in the High School. By Maxie Nave Woodring 
and Gilbert Harold, Columbia University. This 340- 
page printed publication is a source book for teach- 
ers of bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, geogra- 
phy, and other commercial subjects. Particular 
attention is given to the listing of free and low-cost 
illustrative and supplementary materials. The book 
was prepared to meet the demands of teachers who 
are constantly seeking new materials to amplify and 
enrich their courses. Single copies may be obtained 
for $2.50 from Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 


Interpreting the Secondary School to the 
Public. Bulletin No. 17, Monograph No. 16; 
United States Department of Interior, Office of 
Education. This is another one of the new reports 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education. 
The author is Belmont Farley, assistant director of 
the division of publications of the National Educa- 
tion Association. This report should be read and 
studied by every secondary teacher and school 
official. It will help in the program of public rela- 
tions. There are four main chapters in the report 
pertaining to (1) the background and method of the 
inquiry, 6) policies and practices in selected schools 
of four cities, (3) policies and practices in 160 selected 
secondary schools, (4) the effectiveness of programs 
of interpretation. Single copies 10 cents. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Handbook for Counselors. Prepared by the 
Department of Vocational Guidance, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. This 100-page printed report has 
been prepared for the guidance of vocational counsel- 
ors in the Pittsburgh public schools. Because of the 
decentralization of the guidance program in Pitts- 
burgh, it was found desirable to publish a handbook 
to correlate the work of the counselors and other 
school administrators. Single copies of this book 
may be obtained for 25 cents from Frank M. Leavitt, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, Board of Edu- 


cation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a brief review of new 
contributions to commercial education. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Your Money’s Worth. By Stuart Chase and 
F. J. Shlink. A 300-page printed book with concrete 
information in regard to goods to buy, what to 
avoid, and what the consumer should know as an 
intelligent citizen who must deal with the public in 
buying and selling relations. This will be valuable 
as a source book for teachers and for supplementary 
reading by students. Price $1.00. The Macmillan 
Company, New York City. 


Recent Observations Relative to Office 
Practices. A case study by H. D. Shepherd, in- 
structor, Department of Business Administration, 
North Texas State Teachers. College, Denton, Texas. 
This 50-page mimeographed book, bound with a 
cover, is part of a mimeographed series published in 
1933. It pertains especially to the work of the secre- 
tary in the modern office. The author based his 
study on 100 selected companies, 18 of which made 
important contributions. The purpose of the report 
is to find new ways of helping to make the commer- 
cial department more practical and to teach students 
what is expected of them in a modern business office. 
The report covers office layout, machinery and 
equipment, incoming and outgoing mail, filing, office 
personnel, and the work of the secretary. Single 
copies may be obtained, postpaid, for 25 cents from 
H. D. Shepherd, North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Educa- 
tion. Bulletin, 1933, No. 6; United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Education. This 
bibliography covers the school year 1931-32. It 
contains a summary of classified research studies 
made during that school year. Many of the topics 
are of particular interest to commercial teachers. 
For instance, those pertaining to contract and unit 
plans, grammar and composition, thrift, and com- 
mercial education are especially interesting. Sixty- 
two research studies are listed on commercial edu- 
cation. Single copies 20 cents. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Course of Study in Clerical Practice for 
Grade IX. School Document No. 8, Boston Public 
Schools. This is a 26-page printed report prepared 
by a committee under the chairmanship of Edward 
J. McCarthy, Jamaica Plain High School. The 
chairmen of subcommittees under three clerical sub- 
jects were William G. Tobin, arithmetic; Timothy 
H. Cronin, business training; and Julia M. Fitz- 
patrick, penmanship. Detailed courses studied are 
outlined for these clerical subjects. Information 
provided for each course pertains to aims, content, 
and outlines. No additional copies are available. 
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Ohio State Conference 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, is 
sponsoring an Ohio State Conference in Educa- 
tion, in conjunction with the National Citizens’ 
Conference on April 5 to 7. The meetings will be 
held in Room 154, Chemistry Laboratory Build- 
ing, on the campus of the university. The com- 
mercial section of the conference will have an 
important place. Teachers who attend the con- 
ference will also have the advantage of attending 
the Friday evening meeting of the Ohio Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association. 

The main theme of the commercial section 
will be “Education—A Crisis in American De- 
mocracy and Its Application to Commercial 
Education in Ohio.” The meeting is scheduled 
for Saturday morning, April 7, 8:30 to 10:30 A. M. 

The program is based on the panel discussion 
method. The group leaders are as follows: Irving 
R. Garbutt, director of commercial education, 
Cincinnati; Helen Reynolds, associate professor 
of secretarial studies, Ohio University, Athens; 
E. G. Knepper, director of commercial education, 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ohio; 
Imogene Pilcher, head of commercial department, 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland; Deo G. Steffen, 
head of commercial department, New Philadelphia; 
Arthur G. Skeeles, North High School, Columbus. 

Gertrude C. Ford, assistant in commercial 
education, Ohio State University, has general 
charge of the program. She is sponsoring a lunch- 
eon Saturday noon at 12:30 p. M. The price is 
only fifty cents. Dr. W. H. Stone, professor of 
education, Ohio State University, will speak at 
the luncheon. His topic will be “The Next Step 
in Commercial Education.” 





Teacher-Training Institutions 


Dr. W. R. Odell of the 
Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, was elected 
president of the National 
Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions at the seventh annual 
convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on February 24. The 
convention was held in the 
Carter Hotel. R. G. Wal- 
ters of Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, 
was elected vice-president. 
Luvicy M. Hill, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and Paul A. Carl- 
son, State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, were reelected secretary and treasurer, re- 
spectively. The directors of the association are: 
M. E. Studebaker, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; C. C. Crawford, State Teachers 
College, Valley City, North Dakota; F. G. 
Nichols, Harvard University; D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh; J. H. Dodd, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


Dr. W. R. Odell 


Some of the topics that were discussed are as 
follows: “What Changes Are Necessary in Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training?,” “How May Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions Focus Attention on 
the Best Type of Business Education?,” “Re- 
search in Business Teachers Training,” and “The 
Problem of Retaining Certain Business Subjects 
in the Business Department.” 








Oklahoma 


The commercial section of the Oklahoma 
Education Association held its annual convention 
in Oklahoma City on Friday, February 9. The 
chairman of the conference was Edith White, 
director of commercial education, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. The other officers who helped to arrange 
the program were: vice-chairman, Kate Frank, 
Central High School, Muskogee; and secretary, 
Lenna B. Lawson, High School, Wewoka. 

Speakers on the morning program were: C., 
D. Lazenby, Northwestern School of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon; and L. Gilbert Dake, Hadley 
Vocational School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

After a luncheon in the main dining room in 
the Chamber of Commerce, the commercial teach- 
ers were addressed by C. K. Reiff, superintendent 
of schools, Oklahoma City; Clay D. Slinker, 
director of commercial education, Des Moines, 
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Iowa; and Dr. Raymond D. Thomas, dean of 
School of Commerce, A. & M. College, Stillwater. 

The new officers of the commercial section 
are: chairman, Bernice Bow, High School, Ard- 
more; vice-chairman, Paul Adkins, High School, 
Hobart; secretary, Mary Cantrell, Classen High 
School, Oklahoma City. 


Oklahoma Business Colleges 


The Oklahoma Business College Proprietors 
Association held a recent convention in Oklahoma 
City. New officers for the year, 1934-35, are: 
president, C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood-Davis 
Business School, Oklahoma City; vice-president, 
Amos Ward, Anadarko Business College, Ana- 
darko; secretary-treasurer, Jennie Mayfield, Ok- 
mulgee Business College, Okmulgee. 
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Making It Unanimous 


The youthful graduate from agricultural college 
looked rather scornfully at the old farmer. 

“Your methods of cultivation are hopelessly out of 
date,” he said, with a superior air. “Why, I’d be sur- 
prised if you got ten pounds of apples from that tree.” 

“So would I,” replied the farmer, “It’s a pear tree.” 

* e a 


A Slight Difference 


Census Taker: “What is your son’s income?” 
Mrs. Sargent: “From two to two-thirty a. M.” 
* am 


Home of the Brave 


“The rapidly increasing divorce rate,” remarked 
Mr. Peters, “‘indicates that America is indeed becoming 
the land of the free.” 

“Yes,” cut in Porter, “but the marriage rate suggests 
that it is still the home of the brave.” 


a * = 
Circumstantial Evidence 
Mrs. Ginger: “Who are the new people who moved 
in across the street?” 
Mrs. White: “Their name must be ‘Pullman.’ I 


saw some towels on the line with that name on them.” 
e e oS 


O. P’s 
Watkins was asked how many cigarettes he smoked 
a day. 
“Oh,” he replied, “any given number.” 
* * © 


Experience 
Junior: “Oh, boy! A letter from home.” 


Senior: “Let’s go out and spend it!” 
— + e 


A Little Closer 
Paul: “Why didn’t you shave this morning?” 
Bill: “I did.” 


Paul: “Well, next time stand closer to the razor.” 
e . + 


Why, Billy ! 


Billy: “Mother, may I go to the zoo to see the 
monkeys?” 

Mother: “Why, Billy, what an idea! Imagine want- 
ing to see the monkeys when your uncle is here!” 


Robbed ! 


First Kangaroo: “Annabelle, where’s the baby?” 
Second Kangaroo: “My goodness, I’ve had my 
pocket picked!” 


CHUCKLES — 


the BALANCE SHEET 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Wrong Department 


Book Fiend: “Have you a book in stock called, 
‘Man, the Master’?” 
Saleslady: “Fiction department is on the other side 
of the store, sir.” 
6 a7 2 


Too Long 


Long-winded Lecturer: “If I have talked too long, 
it’s because I haven’t my watch with me, and there’s 
no clock in this hall.” 

Voice from Audience: “‘There’s a calendar behind 
you.” 

7 * © 


Double Order 


The other day, Sweeney stepped into a restaurant 
for a meal. He had been served a plate of soup in which 
he found a fly. 

“Say, waiter,” he declared, “there’s a fly in this 
soup.” 

“One moment, sir,” replied the waiter. “One order 
of Flit in a hurry,” he yelled. 


Wrong Kind 


“Lay down, pup; lay down,” 


The barking continued. 


” 


ordered the tramp. 
“Good doggie—lay down, I 


“You'll have to say, ‘Lie down,’ mister,” declared 
a small bystander. “That’s a Boston terrier.” 


Cool Enough 


Grandmother had finally yielded to the repeated 
urging of a grandson to accompany him on a test 
flight. Up and up they went until the youthful pilot 
leaned back and shouted: “Do you realize that we are 
up 17,500 feet?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind that,” she said bravely, “but 
don’t you think it’s cool enough so that you might turn 
off the fan?” 

s . 7 


Magnanimous of Him 


Father: “Yes, my boy, I’m a self-made man.” 
Son: “Gee, Pop, that’s what I admire about you. 
You always take the blame for everything.” 


A Highly Colored Tale 


Rastus: “Why is it dat a black cow gives white milk 
what makes yellow buttah?” 

Sambo: “Dat’s easy; for de same reason dat black- 
berries is red when dey is green.” 
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New Chapter of Pi Omega Pi 


Alpha Alpha Chapter of Pi Omega Pi was 
installed at the State Teachers College in San 
Jose, California, on January 19. Pi Omega P’ is 
the national honorary fraternity for business 
teachers. Alpha Alpha is the twenty-fifth chapter 
of Pi Omega Pi. 

The purposes of Pi Omega Pi are: to encour- 
age, promote, extend, and create interest and 
scholarship in commerce; to aid in civic better- 
ment in colleges; to encourage and foster high 
ethical standards in business and professional life; 
to teach the ideal of service as the basis of all 
worthy enterprise; to create a better fellowship 
among business-teacher students. 

Charter members of Alpha Alpha Chapter 
are: Dr. Jessie Graham, sponsor; Joseph De 
Brum, president; Samuel Ziegler, vice-president; 
Fannie McIntyre, secretary; Loretta Partridge, 
treasurer; Muriel Clark, historian; Louise Cheno- 
weth, Gladys Gorham, Ione McNeill, Emma 
Schmidt, and Maxine Squires. 

Late in February seven more members were 
initiated. They are: Irving. Atlas, Arthur C. 
Kelley, Ruth Laurence, Devina Maletesta, Stan- 
ley Nelson, Maribel Shimmin, and Dr. Elmer H. 
Staffelbach, state director of research of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 


Pennsylvania Conference 


The department of business education of 
Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, sponsored a business education confer- 
ence on February 17. 

Dr. C. R. Foster, president of the college, 
delivered the opening address. The topics and 
the speakers were as follows: “How to Carry 
Over Knowledge and Ability in Grammar, Arith- 
metic, and Handwriting”—Sister Mary Esther, 
Mercyhurst College, Erie; ““When and How to 
Introduce Transcription”’—Laila Kilchenstein, 
Grove City College, Grove City; “Problems in 
the Supervision of Practice Teaching”—Paul L. 
Salsgiver, High School, Indiana; “Consumer Edu- 
cation in Business Education”—G. G. Hill, State 
Teachers College, Indiana; “The Socialization of 
Commercial Subjects’—H. A. Andruss, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg; “The Type of 
Business Education for the Immediate Future: 
Objectives, Content, Method”—R. J. Worley, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. 

At the conclusion of the afternoon program, 
the meeting was turned into an open forum. 
Everyone who attended the conference agreed 
that it was very profitable. 

This was the first of a series of annual con- 
ferences that the school expects to sponsor. 
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| REVIEW and SUPPLEMENTARY practice sets 


for 
BOOKKEEPING 


You can obtain a wide variety of practice sets 
for supplementary and review purposes. Pos- 
sibly one of these sets will help you to finish 
the semester. Independent practice sets may 
be obtained to apply bookkeeping principles 
for the following purposes: radio store, profes- 
sional man, householder, commission business, 
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Auto Dealers Set 


a mE: PE 


furniture store, attorneys, realty company, auto 
dealer, departmental sporting goods store, and 
manufacturing. Write for more information. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced lady teacher wants position teaching 
commercial subjects in a college, business college, or 
ae ig high school. Can teach typewriting, Gregg short- 

and, business correspondence, and secretarial courses. 
Has M. A. degree. Best of references. Address, No. 161. 





Young man, 29, wants English or commercial teach- 
ing position in public school, private school, or college. 
College graduate; ten school years of teaching experience; 
about five years’ business experience. Has some work 
toward Master’s degree with Western Reserve University. 
At present assistant principal in junior high school. A 
very strong commercial teacher. n teach all commer- 
cial work including Gregg shorthand and machine work. 
Any reasonable offer will be considered. Address, No. 162. 





Lady teacher wants position as teacher in business 
— or as secretary. Two years’ experience in office 
and five years’ experience in teaching 20th Century Book- 
keeping, Gregg Shorthand, touch typewriting. Good 
penman. Best of references. Salary reasonable. Avail- 
able May 1. Address, No. 163. 





Young man, 23, desires position as teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand, typewriting, and spelling. Holds a Gregg 
shorthand teacher’s certificate. Address, No. 164. 





Man, 42, with fourteen years’ teaching experience 
(eight years with one school, six years with another), 
wants teaching position in private school. Can teach 
any —- of bookkeeping and accounting, but prefers 
20th Century. Also teaches arithmetic, commercial law, 
—-. correspondence, spelling. penmanship. commer- 
cial geography, and filing. Is good disciplinarian and 
always retains good will of student body. Can manage 
school. References furnished. Address, No. 165. 





Young lady teacher of typewriting and Gregg short- 
hand, with A. B. degree and six years’ commercial teach- 
ing experience, would like to fill temporary position in a 
small western business college during the summer 
months. Salary unimportant. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 166. 





Young man seeks position with responsible business 
school with opportunity for part ownership. Will accept 
stock in part payment of salary. Has outstanding record 
as C. P. A., industrial executive, and educator. Unusual 
experience as organizer and as publicity director. Widely 
connected fraternally. Has been credited with being one 
f ao school men in the country. Address, 

0. . 





Combination position wanted by man and wife, 34 
and 36, respectively; man as full-time solicitor; wife as 
teacher. ocky Mountain or Pacific Coast states de- 
sired. Man has had ten years’ successful experience as a 
solicitor. Wife has had twelve years’ commercial teach- 
ing experience in large high schools and business col- 
leges and has B. A. and B. S. in Ed. degrees. Best of ref- 
erences. Address, No. 169. 





College man desires a good liberal commission con- 
tract with a well-established school. Has had nine years’ 


experience. Can furnish very best of references. Will 
pay ae own expenses and furnish own car. Address, 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Man wants permanent commercial teaching position 
in public or private school or college. Is college graduate. 
Has had ten years’ business experience, three years’ 
business college teaching experience, three years’ public 
school teaching experience, five years’ civil service expe- 
rience. References from school and government authori- 
ties. Can teach Gregg shorthand, commercial law, typ- 
ing, business English, and can coach civil service. Salary 
not under $1,200. Address, No. 168. 





Position wanted by a lady commercial teacher with 
ten years’ commercial experience. Desires secretarial 
work or teaching position in public or private school or 
college. References from school authorities. Can teach 
= — subjects. Available at once. Address, 

o. . 





Young lady with executive yo | desires a change 
beginning June 1. Would like to make connection with 
a business college. Ohio, Pennsylvania, or Indiana pre- 
ferred, but any position will be considered. Has had ten 
years’ teaching experience and has taught all commer- 
cial subjects. Has had ten years’ office experience and 
has won national recognition with large firms for train- 
ing —— in letter writing. Has two degrees. Address, 
oO. q . 





Man with Master’s and Doctor’s degrees and fourteen 
years’ experience as a university department head de- 
sires change. Present employers will recommend. Ex- 
ceptional ability as organizer and administrator. Salary 
secondary. Address, No. 173. 





Woman wants position as instructor or accountant 
in see or public school or college. Has A. B. degree 
and C. P. A. certificate. Has had seven years’ experience 
in charge of report department of large auditing firm; 
experienced in reviewing accountants’ work papers. 
Could teach accounting, commercial law, or mathe- 
matics. Taught one year in public night school; also 
tutored, chiefly in mathematics. Has held executive 
positions. A-1 references. Address, No. 174. 





Man and wife will accept positions in good business 
college. Have had experience in both public and private 
schools and five years’ experience in office work. Can 
teach all commercial subjects. Capable of handling 
fifty or sixty students. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ad- 
dress, No. 175. 





Young woman wants position, preferably in a south- 
ern state. Holds A. B. degree; business college a 
Ohio life certificate covering commerce, French, and 
English. Has all academic work completed at a state 
university for M. A. degree. Has had four years’ experi- 
ence as head of commercial department (which she 
organized) in first-class high school. Can coach tennis, 
golf, horseback riding, and swimming. Address, No. 176. 





WANTED: Position by experienced woman teacher of 
shorthand. Gregg Normal graduate. Also teacher of 
Stenotypy. Address, No. 177. 





Young lady with A. B. degree and business college 
diploma wants position to teach shorthand, bookkeeping, 
typewriting, and allied subjects. Holder of Gregg teach- 
er’s certificate. Can also teach Latin, English, biological 
science, and history. Address, No. 178. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


Pacific coast business college wanted by experienced 
easterner. Prefer Los Angeles or southern California but 
will consider other coast location. Address, No. 179. 





WANTED: To lease or buy outright a good school in a 
medium-sized ar. Pacific coast preferred but will con- 
sider other good locality. Give details in first letter as 
must act quickly. Address, Box 154, Martinsville, Va. 





WANTED: A well-established school. Prefer one that 
can be handled by two men. Can pay cash or substan- 
tially all for a high-grade school. Address, No. 180. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


An old-established Ohio business college, opening a 
new school August 1, desires to hear from first-class 
tuition salesmen who can produce without high pressure. 
A dignified actractive proposition, with leads and very 
little competition. Territory covers four or five counties. 
The men selected must be ready to begin work April 15 
or May 1 and be able to finance themselves the first 
month. Address, No. 181. 





WANTED: A good penman and card writer to teach 
small classes in penmanship and to sell scholarships in 
good small business college in southern state. Must be 
a good mixer, a good solicitor, and absolutely reliable. 
Address, No. 182. 





A young man wanted, fully conversant with practi- 
cally every phase of private commercial school work. 
Some experience with splendid educational background. 
An exceptional opportunity for the right young man. 
Would like to arrange personal interview. Opening in 
vicinity of New York City. Address, No. 183. 





WANTED: An experienced school solicitor for a repu- 
table school—good territory. An excellent proposition 
for a producer. Address, No. 184. 





Omaha Educational Institution, not a business col- 
— or correspondence school, with national sales field 
offering executive training to young men and women, is 
seeking an exceptional, permanent salesman. Territory 
is now open to man over thirty, of good address who 
seeks a highly remunerative connection and will work 
on commission basis. Write to H. E. Roll, Room 7, Wead 
Building, Omaha, Nebraska. State educational and 
business history. lodge and religious connections. Please 
enclose small photograph. 


WANTED: A good field man by high-grade business 
college located in Massachusetts. Give full details about 
yourself in first letter. Address, No. 185. 





WANTED: A lady shorthand and teacher of 
experience to join me in an establish ool and go 
fifty-fifty. Fine equipment and quarters. A small in- 
vestment for a half interest. School located on the 

coast. Address, No. 186. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Sale or lease, a good going school in California. All 
new furniture. Rent v low; fine rooms; a good class 
of students; a three-teacher ool. Business is increas- 
ing. Address, No. 187. 





FOR SALE: At once—a small commercial school in 
southern state. A real bargain. Located in a beautiful 
little city; rent low; quarters excellent. Suitable for two 
teachers, but can be arranged for three or more teachers. 
Good opportunity for large enrollment. Address, No. 188. 





Outstanding business school in New York state. Has 
long, honorable record and has been a financial success. 
Fully ogee and modern. Cash payment of $4,000 
required. Balance on time. Possession July 1. Owner 
wants to retire. Address, No. 189. 





Small school in beautiful southern city of 45,000 pop- 
ulation. School is in one of the best buildings in the 
city. Equipment is in —_ condition. Good prospects 


for summer business. Very reasonable price. Address, 
No. 190. 





FOR SALE: Draughon Business College located in 
splendid agricultural section of the South. College now 
paying a profit. Proprietor’s health makes it necessary 
to sell. Address, No. 191. 





Would like to hear from a good schoolman who can 
invest from $3,000 to $5,000 to open a new business col- 
lege. Excellent location. An opportunity to buy fixtures 
at a bargain. Address, No. 192. 





FOR SALE: Long-established business college in most 
healtbful location in New York state. No competition— 
in fact, no school within 75 miles in any direction. 
Excellent reputation, splendid equipment. Finest small 
school buy in the country. Man and wife can make 
substantial profits from operation. Sell any time, but 
no possession until June 15. Address. No. 193. 





SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE: Quarter oak, marble base, school 
banking fixture. Cheap. Address, No. 194. 











Interesting Facts About Handwriting 


Everyone interested in handwriting will be 
glad to know that there are now four nation-wide 
investigations being made by the various com- 
mittees of the National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors. Questionnaires 
have been sent to teachers’ colleges, high schools, 
private schools, and penmanship supervisors. 

Here are a few of the subjects on which infor- 
mation is being gathered: (1) recent trends and 
developments in the teaching and supervision of 
handwriting; (2) credits for penmanship work; 
(3) grading in the different schools; (4) methods 
and materials used in formal and remedial classes; 
(5) why so many high schools do not teach hand- 
writing; (6) recent requirements of business exec- 
utives in the subject of penmanship; and (7) the 
greatest handwriting problem. 

The complete results of all these investiga- 


tions, together with a full report of all lectures 
and demonstrations made at the annual conven- 
tion of the N. A. P. T. S., will be published in 
the yearbook. 

G. C. Greene, chairman of the Investigation 
and Research Committee, has announced the 
annual convention that will meet in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, on April 18-20. He urges everyone who 
has received a questionnaire to return it as soon 
as possible. Teachers who are not members should 
send their membership fee of $1.00 to George A. 
Race, 312 North McClellan Street, Bay City, 
Michigan. 

The program in Indianapolis begins officially 
at 9:30 A. M. on Wednesday, April 18. Meetings 
will continue through the day and will be followed 
by a round-table conference on Wednesday even- 
ing. 
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Income Tax Accounting 


By J. F. SHERWOOD, C.P. A. 


» 4 


Now in its seventh edition. Every year 
it has been brought up to date on the 
basis of the latest income tax laws and 
regulations. 


It is recommended for an intensive course 
on Federal Income Taxation. The subject 
is presented from the viewpoint of the 
taxpayer. It is nontechnical and easy to 
comprehend. The numerous questions 
and problems apply the income tax law 
and its regulations. The book is out- 
lined as follows: 


Income Tax Legislation 

Who Must File Returns 

What Constitutes Taxable Income 
Exempt Income 

Allowable Deductions 

Credits 

Computation of Normal Tax 
Computation of Surtax 

Payment of Tax 

Administrative Provisions 

1933 Amendments 

NRA Tax Provisions 

Effect of Repeal of 18th Amend- 


ment on Taxes 
Processing Taxes 


The 1934 Revenue Act 


If you plan to offer this course in your 
school, you should examine this book 
immediately. 


» 4 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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The Organization of a Commercial Club 
(Continued from page 354) 


Operating Income: 
Membership Sales 
Annual Picture Sales 
Club Pin Sales 

Operating Expenses: 
Annual Picture Expense 
Club Pin Expense 
Parties 
Commercial Club Books 
Administrative Expense 
Assessments 
Monograms 
U.S. Revenue Tax 

Nonoperating Income: 
Donations 


Summary: 
Profit and Loss 


SECRETARY’S MINUTE BOOK 


The secretary’s minutes should be neatly 
typed, approved, and then inserted in the Com- 
mercial Club Book. 

A standard form for minutes should be used. 
It should bear the date, the signature of the 
secretary, and the signature of approval. 


The following references are recommended for 
club sponsors: 

Fretwell, Elbert K., Extracurricular Activities in 
Secondary Schools (New York: Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, 1931), p. 552. 

Meyer, Harold D., and Eddleman, Samuel 
McKee, Financing Extracurricular Activities 
(New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1929), 
p. 132. 

Millard, Cecil V., The Organization and Admin- 
istration of Extracurricular Activities (New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1930), p. 145. 

Noble, L. Scott, Student Body Finances and Ac- 
counting (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western 
Publishing Co., 1931), p. 256. 

Reeves, De G., “Credit for Extracurricular Ac- 
tivities,” American Educational Digest, Vol. 
46, Pp. 393-395- 

Terry, P. W., “Administration of Extracurricu- 
lum Activities in the High School,” School 
Review, Vol. 34, pp. 15-24. 

Vaughan, T. H., “Point System and Record Card 
for Extracurricular Activities,” School and 
Society, Vol. 16, pp. 745-747. 

High School Commercial Clubs, Monograph Num- 
ber 15 (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western 
Publishing Company), p. 12. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


TRAINING 
by Crabbe and Slinker 


This book is designed to help train pupils 
for social and vocational efficiency. Subject 
4 matter was included only when it proved 
to have definite values for the consumer and 
the producer. 





This course in GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING has a general as well 
as a practical value. It is recommended for pupils in the eighth or ninth 
grade. It is especially valuable as a background course for commercial 
pupils. It is informational, exploratory, and prevocational. The subject 
matter is organized to permit you to bring out the maximum values in the 
course. Available with optional! tests and workbooks. Write for the 
new course of study. It’s free. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4 (Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 








Mix Business Practice 


With Business Arithmetic 


Motivate Your Course 
with — 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


(Third Edition) | 
by CURRY AND RICE 


* new text is motivated through practical 





problems selected from actual business situations 
The student sees arithmetic in action. Even the 
most simple problems are applied to business sit- 
uations. At the end of each unit is a chapter 
specifically devoted to business practice. One 
large unit is devoted entirely to business prac- 
tice, involving such topics as “Problems of a 
Merchant,” “Problems of a Manufacturer,” and 


iP). 1 1 
Problems of re Farmer. 


Available in a long or a short volume with 


a teachers’ manual and a teachers’ key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 

















